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Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 
Statements of Facts. 





The illustration above is a sample of one of the 
many interesting and instructive illustrations in— 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has proved to be a tremendous success. Anyone 
can pick up the book and open it at any page and enjoy reading it. Each lesson 
starts with a series of provocative questions followed by a provocative case 
that serves as an introduction to the chapter. As each principle is developed, 
simple cases are introduced to clarify each point of law. Numerous illustra- 
tions, such as the one above, add much interest to the course and help to do 
an excellent job of teaching. 


With each lesson there is a series of discussion questions as well as actual 
court cases. You may also obtain an optional workbook and a series of achieve- 
ment tests. 
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This is What 
We Need 





The future for a sound program of business education has never looked 
brighter. No one who has checked the current indices both for business and 
education needs to wear rose-colored glasses. The facts are present. The ques- 
tion is, are we ready to grasp the opportunity that lies before us? 


During the war years we all assumed, gladly, more than our share of extra 
responsibilities. We believed that our contributions to the war effort lay in 
two areas: first, to continue with the job of educating youth for business careers 


and, second, to offer our services whenever possible to the many wartime 
agencies. 


The war took much from our teaching group. Much of our physical energy 
was expended in extra school duties and with those activities that involved 
wider participation in community activities. The strains, the pressures, the 
extra wartime tensions and exertions are past. Because of the peacetime emo- 
tional lag, many of us are physically and mentally tired. Most of us are in need 
of the rest that the summer of 1946 will bring. But we should not let this tired, 
worn-out feeling become chronic or habitual. 


The future in the business field is promising; business is looking to us as 
never before to meet its needs. However, there are practices in our fields and 


in other fields that can be justified today only on the basis of historical prece- 
dent. 


We, as a teaching group, ought to subscribe to the following considerations: 
First, we should reaffirm our faith in the rightness of business education. 
Second, we need a revitalization of our offerings. Third, we must disregard 
obsolete practices; what was good enough for our ancestors is not good enough 
for the youth of today. Fourth, it may be necessary for us to inject a hypodermic 
needle filled with current practice into whatever theory we have to teach. 


Fifth, we should check and eliminate those educational practices that deaden 
classroom activity. 


What are some practical considerations? The time is opportune to bring 
representative business leaders of the community into our planning. Their 
suggestions regarding the various commercial curricula will be invaluable. 
For the most part these business leaders will be willing to co-operate with us 
on future worth-while educational experiences. Many joint activities can be 
undertaken—practices that will motivate our offerings, strengthen our ties 
with business, and cement good public relations. 


We have always said that our school counselors are too academic. Whether 
that belief is correct or incorrect, the fact remains that many of us have stated 
that opinion. Then, too, many of us have done nothing about educating the 
counselor to the needs, opportunities, and demands of our field. Bring the 
counselor and the guidance teachers into your planning. Business will not 
only aid in bringing them up to date on the needs and opportunities in this 
area of employment, but they can also do much to give the counselor a voca- 
tional instead of an entirely college preparatory point of view. 


These are the real things we need and YOU are the only one who can bring 


Bain \ ieee 


John N. Given, supervisor of business 
education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


May. 1946 








A Comparison of Two Educational Systems 


by 


John D. Ryan 
Morrisonville High School 
Morrisonville, New York 


A study of the business departments in the high schools in Canada 
and the United States along with the St. Lawrence River Valley 





THE OBJECTIVES OF COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. The Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1921, 
enacted by the Ontario legis- 
lature, provides for the estab- 
lishment of vocational com- 
mercial education offering good 
general education courses and 
special training in the subjects 
related to commercial pursuits. 
Canadian commercial educa- 
tion in accordance with the 
educational legislation was 
placed under the jurisdiction 
of the vocational education 
department with the head of 
Ontario vocational education, the supervisor 
of commercial education for the province. 
Despite provincial regulations characterizing 
commercial education as vocational, voca- 
tional and nonvocational schools of thought 
are in evidence among the commercial 
faculties surveyed. 

Schools supporting vocational education 
objectives asserted that the commercial cur- 
riculum taught those knowledges and skills 
that an individual will use primarily in an 
occupational situation and expects commer- 
cial students upon graduation to take busi- 
ness positions without additional business 
training. 

New York State’s commercial education 
program was not organized under the section 
of the education law dealing with vocational 
education. However, some New York State 
commercial teachers consider vocational ob- 
jectives for commercial education, but even 
the most ardent supporters of vocational 
aims in the New York State departments 
surveyed fail to justify the vocational aims. 

Supporters of commercial vocational edu- 
cation in both the Canadian and American 
schools studied revealed that a good general 
background was essential. These supporters 
added that the primary aim of commercial 
education should be vocational, and the 
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mastery of the business skills 
should be required for gradu- 
ation from the _ secondary 
school commercial curriculum. 

Nonvocational supporters 
pointed out that people in life 
activities use all available 
knowledge in many situations. 
Recognizing the teaching of 
skills and techniques as voca- 
tional education but stating 
that the teaching of the in- 
terpretation and understand- 
ing of business or nonvoca- 
tional education was the main 
function of the secondary 
school commercial course, the nonvocational 
supporters claimed that mastery of the busi- 
ness skills and vocational competency should 
not be justifiable functions of the public 
schools. 

The general concensus of opinion of the 
arbitrary Canadian and American commer- 
cial teachers was that the size of the school 
and the community’s activities should affect 
the objectives of the individual commercial 
departments. In the rural community the 
high school commercial course should offer a 
broad general background in preparation for 
any one of a variety of jobs within the same 
occupational field. The course should furnish 
only a sufficient skill to enable the individual 
to gain initial employment in the lower level 
of office and selling positions. Urban schools, 
however, should be expected to afford voca- 
tional training with the development of 
business skills and vocational competency 
for the better students who possess desirable 
personal, social, and skill aptitudes requisite 
for business success, in addition to the broad 
general commercial background offered the 
much larger number of poor ability students 
who enter the commercial curriculum. 
Ideologists, concomitant with the American 
philosophy of equal opportunity for all, chal- 
lenged the justification of a program which 
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limited the number of students permitted to 
elect vocational business courses. 

THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM. The Onta- 
rio school year is divided into three school 
terms as advocated by the Educational Vo- 
cation Act of 1921 with the first term run- 
ning from the first Tuesday of September 
until December 22, the second term from 
January 2 to Holy Thursday, and the final 
term from the second Monday after Easter 
until June 29. As the dates of the three 
terms were only suggestions by the educa- 
tional department, the St. Lawrence River 
Valley schools merely approximated these 
dates with the schools opening sometime 
during the first week in September and 
closing sometime in the latter part of June. 

New York State schools operate on a two- 
semester system with a minimum school year 
of 190 days. The first semester in the ma- 
jority of the schools surveyed runs from the 
Tuesday after Labor Day until the third 
week in January when Regents’ examina- 
tions are given throughout the state. The 
final semester terminates the third week in 
June when the Regents’ examinations are 
again given throughout the state. Similar 
vacation periods for the schools exist in both 
the Canadian and American school systems. 

The province of Ontario commercial de- 
partments operate on a nine-period school 
day of from thirty to forty minutes for each 
class period. The New York State commer- 
cial curriculum has only eight class periods a 
day, but each period is from forty-five to 
sixty minutes in duration, which makes the 
school day about the same length in both 
systems. 

The curriculum requirements for com- 
mercial vocational education in the second- 
ary schools of the province of Ontario are 
definitely stated in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1921. The curriculum is divided 
into two sections; one of the general educa- 
tion requirements and one for special voca- 
tional training. The general education for 
the commercial students of both the Cana- 
dian and American schools consists of 
English and physical training which are 
compulsory for every student during the 
entire secondary school course. The Ontario 
regulations provide for hygiene, history, 
civics, elementary economics, and elementary 
physics, while New York’s similar require- 
ments list American history, ninth-year 
social studies and ninth-year science. New 
York students can elect three additional 
general education subjects while Ontario 
provincial regulations designate arithmetic 
and geography as the remaining courses. 
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Under the special commercial training 
regulations, Ontario requirements include 
economics, practical business subjects, 
mathematics, and science related to busi- 
ness, with optional courses in foreign lan- 
guages, drawing, and design. The empire 
state requirements for a general business 
diploma are similar to the Canadian courses. 
In addition, New York students are per- 
mitted specialized courses in stenography 
and bookkeeping in place of the general 
business requirements. 

While New York State requirements make 
no proportional distribution of time regula- 
tions relative to general education and com- 
mercial training, the provincial act decrees 
the amount of general education courses 
that have to be taken with the specialized 
commercial training subjects. 

Nineteen different commercial subjects 
are offered in the secondary schools located 
in the St. Lawrence River Valley. Eighteen 
of the subjects are included in the Ontario 
commercial departments, while sixteen of 
the subjects are taught in New York schools. 

Bookkeeping I, business arithmetic, in- 
troduction to business, and typewriting are 
unanimous choices throughout the Canadian 
and American schools surveyed. In Table I, 
page 374, the characteristics of the business 
subjects taught in the secondary schools 
surveyed are summarized, indicating the 
number of schools offering the various sub- 
jects, the average enrollment in each subject, 
and the school grades in which the various 
courses are offered. 

Requirements for admission to the ele- 
mentary business courses are negligible in 
both systems. However, definite standards 
for advanced courses are in effect in the 
Canadian commercial departments. Short- 
hand II minimum prerequisites includes a 
mark averaging 75 per cent in shorthand I, 
and satisfactory marks in penmanship, type- 
writing, spelling and English I. Bookkeeping 
II candidates have to complete courses in 
bookkeeping I, penmanship, and commercial 
arithmetic, and rank at least as an eleventh- 
year student. Requirements for business 
courses in New York State schools of the 
St. Lawrence River Valley are without 
standards, an unsatisfactory condition which 
the Regents’ inquiry reported for business 
education throughout the state. Although 
the commercial courses of the American 
schools are open to every student irrespective 
of previous school success or the student’s 
adaptability for business work, New York 
teachers of the St. Lawrence River Valley 
answered the critics by demanding more 
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TABLE 1! 
Characteristics of the Business Subjects 
Taught in the 
St. Lawrence River Valley Secondary Schools 


SCHOOLS 
OFFERING 


SUBJECT New York 
Accounting—Sth term Bookkeeping. . ] 
Bookkeeping I..... pce hate 4 6 
Bookkeeping II... . 4 


Business Arithmetic. . . . Pe ab 6 
Business Correspondence 
Business Law....... 


Business Management $ 
Economic Geography 5 
Economics. ...... A er ee ee 3 
History of Commerce. . ; ' : 
Introduction to Business. ... . eve 6 
Office Practice. ... ; Beeieaers | 
Penmanship. 

Salesmanship ; 
Secretarial Practice ; 3 
Shorthand I 5 
Shorthand II 

Spelling. ... oe Da eval me 
Typewriting beth sna 6 


definite admission standards for the com- 
mercial curriculum and the establishment 
of suitable prerequisites for advanced courses 
as recommended by the Regents’ inquiry into 
the cost and character of education in New 
York State. 

The business teachers of the province of 
Ontario secondary schools unanimously 
state that more preparation in English 
fundamentals is the most desirable need in 
the commercial curriculum. 

Although lack of equipment handicapped 
the curriculum constructors of the smaller 
secondary schools in both the United States 
and Canada, the enrollment in the commer- 
cial departments studied is favorably com- 
pared with the enrollment in the rest of the 
school. The total enrollment of commercial 
students in both the New York and Ontario 
secondary schools represents from 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the total school enrollment. 
This indicates the popularity of commercial 
education in this comparatively rural area. 

In addition to the regular four-year busi- 
ness course, the secondary schools of the 
province of Ontario offer a specialized one- 
year commercial course to students who have 
completed three years of high school general 
education or who have graduated from the 
regular secondary school curriculum with an 
academic diploma. In the specialized ac- 
celerated program, the students move as 
rapidly through the commercial courses as 
ability permits in a manner similar to the 
methods employed in the majority of New 
York State business schools and colleges. 
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AVERAGE HiegH ScHoo, YEAR 
ENROLLMENT In Wuico OrrERED 
Ontario New York Ontario New York Ontario 
16 e 4 "s 
6 51 45 2or3 2 or 3 
5 31 45 3 or4 83 or4 
6 68 39 2or4 2or4 
$ ~ 49 i 2or4 
5 40 37 4 3 or 4 
3 18 24 3 or 4 3 or4 
5 35 49 2 or 3 2or3 
4 46 63 3 or 8 or4 
¢ ; 39 oe 3 or4 
6 58 98 | lor? 
] 22 40 4 4 
6 oe 103 — bd 
] 23 32 S$or4 3 or 4 
5 25 24 4 4 
6 52 49 2or3 Zor 3 
5 29 40 3or4 3 or 4 
| : 72 - lor? 
6 97 76 2to4 2to4 


Experience proves that the more matured 
student in the specialized one-year course 
assumes a more serious attitude and works 
more efficiently than the regular student. 
Proponents of the specialized one-year com- 
mercial course effectively argue that if the 
business colleges and business schools pro- 
duce competent students of the business 
world, the high school should be able to do 
likewise, providing the students show interest 
in business work as a vocation. 

TEACHING PERSONNEL. ‘The _ professional 
training of all secondary school teachers in 
the province of Ontario is the assumed re- 
sponsibility of the government with the 
professional school of education located in 
the Ontario College of Education at the 
University of Toronto. Although the state 
of New York maintains numerous teachers’ 
colleges throughout the state, candidates for 
teacher certificates are not required to attend 
state institutions to receive certification pro- 
viding the regulations and requirements for 
teacher certification as outlined by the state 
are fulfilled. 

Before entering the College of Education 
at Toronto, the candidate for teacher certi- 
fication in the province of Ontario must earn 
a University degree. ‘The actual teacher- 
training curriculum requires a minimum of 
one-year’s attendance at the College of 
Education. Requirements for additional 
certificates may be completed in the summer 
sessions. The candidate for a commercial 
teaching certificate first obtains credit m 
the subjects of the elementary commercial 
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course after which an interim elementary 
commercial certificate, valid for two years in 
a secondary school with a two-year com- 
mercial course, is granted. A teacher who 
holds an elementary commercial certificate 
may obtain an intermediate commercial 
certificate that is valid for two years in any 
secondary school. With the intermediate 
commercial certificate, the teacher may work 
toward a specialist’s certificate which leads 
to permanent certification after two years of 
successful teaching. Directors of commercial 
departments and commercial teachers quali- 
fied to recommend students for credit in 
business courses must hold specialist’s cer- 
tificates. 

Regulations governing teacher certifica- 
tion in the state of New York state that can- 
didates must complete an approved four- 
year curriculum leading to the baccalaureate 
degree, including eighteen semester hours of 
professional courses covering supervised 
practice teaching; teaching methods and 
materials in special subjects; psychology; 
and the history, philosophy and principles of 
education. In addition to the eighteen hours 
of general professional training, candidates 
for commercial certification must complete 
thirty-six semester hours in commercial 
work. The specialized training may be in 
one of four general fields of commercial 
teaching—general commercial subjects, ste- 
nography and typewriting, accounting and 
business practice, or merchandising and 
salesmanship. 

The teaching experience of the commercial 
personnel of the New York State schools 
surveyed average six and one-half years 
ranging from the beginning teacher with only 
practice school experience to the depart- 
mental chairman with thirty-four years of 
teaching experience. Ontario teachers’ expe- 
rience averages nine years of business teach- 
ing ranging from the beginning teacher to 
the departmental director with twenty-four 
years of experience. 

Business experience of a vocational nature 
is not required for commercial teaching cer- 
tification in either New York or Ontario, 
with the result that the business experience 
of teachers is usually clerical work in an 
activity of a nondecision-making nature. 

The average class size and teaching load 
varies according to the size of the school. 
The average business teacher in the New 
York schools surveyed handle seven classes 
of forty-five minutes duration daily with an 
average student enrollment of twenty-four. 
The commercial teachers in the Ontario 
schools of the St. Lawrence Valley average 
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nine classes of thirty-five minutes daily with 
class enrollments averaging twenty-nine stu- 
dents. The schools of both systems have 
about the same school day although the 
length of the classes differs. 

Under the New York State educational 
law, certified high school teachers may teach 
one subject outside the field of specialization. 
In the schools surveyed, noncommercial 
teachers handling one commercial class in 
the school teach economic geography, com- 
mercial arithmetic, introduction to. business, 
and business law. Economic geography and 
business arithmetic are the courses most 
often assigned to noncommercial teachers. 
In the Ontario schools, business English, 
economics, commercial arithmetic and eco- 
nomic geography are the business subjects 
delegated to noncommercial instructors. 
Economics, a business subject that the New 
York State education department recently 
placed under the jurisdiction of the social 
studies department, is the most popular sub- 
ject taught by Ontario teachers outside the 
commercial department. 

Student placement efforts in the Ontario 
schools greatly surpass the almost negligible 
student employment efforts of the New York 
State schools studied. 

In Table II on page 376, a comparison of 
commercial secondary school teachers of the 
St. Lawrence River Valley depicts the dif- 
ference in sex, age, marital status, average 
teaching experience, average business ex- 
perience, average beginning salary, mini- 
mum, average, and maximum salary at the 
time of the survey, average class size, average 
number of classes a day, and average length 
of class periods that exist between the com- 
mercial teachers of the province of Ontario 
and New York schools surveyed. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL. Students electing 
commercial specialization in the province of 
Ontario secondary schools of the St. Lawrence 
Valley are issued instructions upon matricu- 
lation to the effect that graduates of the 
commercial curriculum are prepared and are 
expected to compete with business college 
graduates for business positions without 
further commercial preparation. Commercial 
students in New York high schools of the 
survey receive no such instructions with the 
result that many students enter commercial 
courses as a preparation for entering business 
colleges upon graduation. 

Entrance into New York State high schools 
with an elementary school diploma entitles 
students to enter commercial courses. Some 
advanced business courses have minor pre- 
requisite standards, such as satisfactory 
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TABLE Il 





been degraded to the point where 60 per 
cent of the commercial graduates were in- 
capable of taking simple routine store and 
office work at the wages for beginners. 
Before entering the commercial curriculum 


The Ontario secondary schools offer the 
student two types of commerial curriculum. 
The more talented students are encouraged 
to complete three years of general education 
before entering a specialized one-year in- 
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eS te tat eb ot eet Bal atcia ae eee en 7 12 te 
TEESE ESSN Naar sro oat gee en a ae ak ee 23 1l o 
lh chan hacaantitanwoda ciawccsearobens 14 4 p 
ESS Sl eMac ala sas Seatalnsurad a asaradayom atela tata a aie ew eee ac 11 14 t] 
A abhi keieib hac ede vad Oe cdaenahastiienmemed ans 3 4 
NE Fa rae eae hos coisas ROS ee MSI 2 1 b 
Marital Status: Single Men.......................00cceeceeeeee 2 4 Pp 
oe ao ie bie rie SuiriaL OES ond 5 8 d 
ER cach sy OS as dist a eS ae DORE el 18 11 
I ono ces cad x wee ewae mass 5 0 p 
Average Teaching Experience... 2... 6. occ cc ccc eceecesees 614 years 9 years g 
Average Business EXPERIENCE........................00005: 21% years 8% years is 
Nee nine Si ai eaaedseeehkd Soa tawpenetwes $1,225 $1,610 : 
Te a er adgk bie Weew aria pe PRapweodess $1,200 $1,400 o 
i685. 55 6, Beis Gia dO Ra Ee a win OES ea Baneed $1,800 $2,200 a 
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ee) 7 9 ) 
Average Length of Claes Poriod......... 2.2.0. ccccccccccscscces 45 minutes 35 minutes s 
n 
work in beginning courses or a certain grade justifiably compared with Ontario schools, e 
classification in the school. For the most part the controversy of vocational commercial k 
commercial subjects are open to every high education versus nonvocational commercial I 
school student, irrespective of previous suc- education must be clarified. The students V 
cess in schoolwork. The condition prevalent graduating from the commercial courses of t 
in the schools surveyed is the characteristic many of the New York schools studied are ‘ 
of the secondary school commercial program not expected to have the skill necessary for t 
throughout the state according to the report employment. The vocational appeal of the ( 
of the Regents’ inquiry. This inquiry states business courses so prevalent in the Ontario I 
that the admission and graduation standards _ schools is not emphasized in the New York t 
for commercial secondary education has _ State schools. ’ 
‘ 
‘ 
( 
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of the province of Ontario schools surveyed, 
students have to satisfactorily complete one 
year of high school general education courses. 
Introduction to business is offered in some 
schools to assist in determining the adapt- 
ability of the students toward commercial 
work. Additional definite prerequisites de- 
termine the entrance into the advanced vo- 
cational business courses. The results of the 
more exacting standards are the develop- 
ment of a reputation by the commercial de- 
partments of the secondary schools for su- 
perior instructions and capable commercial 
graduates to the point where from 3 to 20 
per cent of the commercial students live 
away from home in order to receive the free 
commercial instruction and vocational prepa- 
ration offered by the commercial departments 
of the provincial schools of the St. Lawrence 
River Valley. 

Before New York State schools can be 
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tensive vocational business training course. 
The second type of business curriculum is 
similar to the four-year commercial curricu- 
lum of the New York State schools. The in- 
dividual in the one-year intensive course, 
being somewhat older and with a more 
serious attitude toward vocational training 
than the regular four-year commercial stu- 
dent, has better success in obtaining posi- 
tions according to the teachers interviewed. 
Teachers favoring the one-year intensified 
commercial program acknowledge that the 
better student is found in the specialized 
course, but these teachers also point out that 
the graduates of the program had a well- 
rounded general education in addition to the 
commercial training. 

Prior to January, 1940, the provincial 
examinations similar to the New York State 
Regents’ examinations completely dominated 
the Ontario educational system. The On- 
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tario school system was controlled by a 
system of external tests issued by the pro- 
vincial government with the unique system 
of having all answer papers sent untouched 
to Toronto where the final marks were de- 
termined and forwarded to the school with 
neither the successful nor unsuccessful pa- 
pers being returned. After discontinuation of 
the elementary school examinations had 
been widely acclaimed throughout the 
province, the provincial government aban- 
doned secondary school examinations in 
January, 1940, to inaugurate a definitely 
progressive commercial examination pro- 
gram. Teachers holding commercial special- 
ist’s certificates are empowered to recom- 
mend students for credit without provincial 
aid or interference. 

The system of New York State Regents’ 
examinations greatly affects the educational 
system. Although state examinations in 
many of the elementary school courses are 
eliminated, high school courses including 
bookkeeping II, business arithmetic, busi- 
ness law, economics, shorthand II, and type- 
writing are harnessed by Regents’ examina- 
tions. The process of correcting New York 
State Regents’ examinations differs from 
the system employed in the province of 
Ontario. The written examinations are cor- 
rected by the commercial teachers, and only 
the successful papers are sent to Albany 
where certified civil service examiners re- 
view the papers. Papers that are deemed un- 
satisfactory by the examiners are returned 
to the school with the explanatory markings 
on the papers. Since the results of Regents’ 
examinations are often used as a measure of 
success, the majority of commercial courses 
in the New York State high schools are 
studied, with success in the Regents’ ex- 
aminations as the main objective. 

As a result of the withdrawal of provincial 
examinations, four-year comprehensive oral 
and written examinations replaced the final 
annual examinations given at the termina- 
tion of each course. Since the discontinua- 
tion of provincial examinations, the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation have 
published a complete set of examinations 
annually that may be purchased by the 
individual teachers to assist in making final 
and comprehensive examinations. 

Voting on the chief reason for failure of 
commercial graduates to be adequately pre- 
pared, 70 per cent of the New York State 
commercial teachers surveyed state that 
“too many poor ability students in classes” 
is the main reason for the failure. Thirty per- 
cent of the Ontario business teachers agree 
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with the New York State teachers as to the 
predominating. fault of the commercial cur- 
riculum. The next most popular reason \is 
that “students are candidates for high school 
diplomas, not jobs.” The provincial teachers 
place “ineffective guidance”’ second. 

Differences relative to the teaching 
methods and subject matter employed by 
the commercial teachers surveyed indicate 
that the New York State teachers taught the 
Gregg system of shorthand, with no grading 
of shorthand forms in the final examination 
in shorthand II that was dictated at 80 
words a minute. The Ontario shorthand 
teachers taught the Pitman system, with 
50 per cent of the schools grading the short- 
hand forms in the advanced shorthand final 
examination that was dictated at 100 words 
a minute. Similar methods of teaching the 
touch system of typewriting are employed 
in both school systems. The only difference 
in the typewriting course is that speed tests 
are offered as part of the final examinations 
in Canadian schools and are not in the New 
York State schools. The majority of Ontario 
schools stress vocational business skill and 
incorporated a 40 word a minute speed test 
with 1 per cent accuracy into the final 
examinations. New York schools have the 
Regents’ examinations with emphasis on 
accuracy with the two-hour time limit for 
the entire examination being the only con- 
dition relative to typing speed. 

As far as the entire commercial curriculum 
is concerned, the type of English taught the 
commercial students differs greatly. Com- 
mercial students in the New York State high 
schools enroll in the same English course and 
class period with the academic students, 
learning English grammar, oral and written 
composition, and reading English and Ameri- 
can literature with little emphasis on busi- 
ness English. The commercial students in 
the province of Ontario secondary schools 
take a course in business English as part of 
the required English program. In spite of 
the extra emphasis on business English, 
Canadian commercial teachers voice an 
appeal for more English instruction with 
more work in English fundamentals and 
business English. This appeal was heartily 
seconded by the commercial teachers of 
New York State schools. 


p—— STATISTICAL TYPING—By S. J. Wanous ——, 
STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a special short course 
or for selected drills. it contains 51 pages, with a total of 111 
problems, drills, and tests, The tests are of two types: straight 
tabulation and a combination of straight copy and unarranged 
material to be tabulated. 

List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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For the several years preceding our entry 
into the war, our school had offered a course 
in business management that was primarily 
intended for students in the eleventh and 
twelfth years of school and having a one- 
half-year credit. This course in business 
management was required for all students 
enrolled in the general business course, but 
it was also chosen as an elective subject by a 
great many other students. Among other 
things, it had included units of work on a 
choice of vocations; fraudulent practices and 
their detection; investments; insurance; real 
estate, both from the home-ownership and 
the investment angles; money and credit; 
budgets; consumer education; and various 
types of business organization. Naturally, 
the material presented in all these units was 
geared to economic conditions during a 
period when unemployment was a serious 
national problem, when the national income 
was relatively low, when the real estate 
market was sluggish, and when consumer 
goods existed in large quantities. 

As early as 1940, America’s growing de- 
fense program began to influence the material 
being taught. Those students not eligible for 
military service could find jobs in abundance. 
War bonds began to loom large in the in- 
vestment program of the average wage- 
earner. Real estate, as a hedge against in- 
flation, began to show a tendency towards a 
seller’s market. Consumer goods, especially 
mechanical appliances and food, started to 
become scarce. This, coupled with the rising 
cost of living, presented the threat of in- 
flation, with a series of attendant problems. 

In order that the course we were teaching 
might be kept up to date and of constant 
practical value to the students, several re- 
visions of a sweeping nature were necessary. 
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Personal Business Management in War and Peace 


Robert E. Stearns 
Arlington High School 
Poughkeepsie, New York 








In some instances, additions to already exist- 
ing units solved the problem. In other cases, 
thoroughly basic changes, as well as the 
addition of entirely new materials, were in 
order. 

In the first type of change could be classed 
the topics studied in connection with invest- 
ments, vocations, insurance, real estate, 
money and credit, the various types of 
business organizations, and fradulent busi- 
ness practices. Obviously, a great deal of 
the factual material in these subjects was 
relatively static and of perennial importance. 

After the presentation of the more or less 
traditional material on investments covering 
savings banks, the postal savings system, 
building and loan associations, investment 
trusts, and stocks and bonds, the classes 
have had an excellent opportunity to study 
war bonds and victory bonds. This has been 
possible because the school has taken an 
active part in each of the war and victory 
loan drives, and has also, between campaigns, 
sponsored the sale of war stamps by the 
student government. While the students 
were investigating vocations of various sorts, 
it seemed appropriate to study the effect 
of the war on employment, as well as the in- 
creasing demand for specialized training. In 
connection with insurance, the students 
studied and discussed military service clauses, 
as well as government-operated insurance of 
men and women in service. Fraudulent 
practices peculiar to the present time were 
studied by the students, with a great deal 
of help from articles in current periodicals 
and old-time swindles so regularly encoun- 
tered year in and year out. While they were 
learning basic facts about partnerships and 
corporations, it was easy and practical to 
study some rather general material about 
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war contracts, excess profits taxes, and 
“cost-plus” arrangements. Aid given by the 
government to homeowners and home 
purchasers entering military service, as well 
as O.P.A. rent controls, fitted in very neatly 
with the material previously taught in con- 
nection with real estate. 


In the category of almost entirely new 
units of work, we put salvage and conserva- 
tion of scarce materials, rationing, consumer 
education, and inflation. An abundance of 
material was available. A great deal of the 
work on salvage, conservation, consumer 
education, and rationing was taught by 
means of an exhibit of charts; posters; cir- 
culars; magazine and newspaper articles; 
pamphlets issued by manufacturers of 
articles no longer available, as well as those 
issued by government bureaus; and various 
consumer periodicals. ‘The material was 
assembled by the school librarian and stu- 
dent assistants. The business management 
class devoted a week of regular recitation 
time to a study of this material which was 
displayed in the library conference room and 
to the preparation of written and oral re- 
ports on topics which were of individual 
interest to them. The exhibit was also used, 
during the same week but during different 
periods, by some of the homemaking classes. 
Some of the students who were working part 
time in grocery stores were able to present 
excellent explanations to other class mem- 
bers on the reasons for rationing, as well as 
the procedure by which it was managed. 
When the school was called upon to issue 
ration books, student helpers gained valuable 
insight into practical problems in this field. 


In studying inflation, discussions, debates, 
and oral reports were used. Their topics 
dealt with the causes of inflation, its dangers, 
its effects on various economic groups, its 
control in other countries, and the use of 
rationing, price controls, patriotic appeals, 
bond campaigns, and credit control to com- 
bat it. 

With the war in Europe and in the Pacific 
at last ended, we have found postwar plans 
and problems a topic of increasing interest 
and importance. Asa result, the presentation 
of this year’s course has, for the first time, 
included a unit of work on postwar economic 
problems, such as unemployment, labor 
problems, reconversion, further danger of 
inflation, the need for continued price and 
wage controls, postwar taxes, our foreign 
markets and their attending problems, and 
similar related topics. Each student has been 
encouraged, by being required to present his 
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own proposals for solutions to these problems 
to think for himself in this field. 

The response of the students to the new 
material taught by the revisions described 
above and to the methods of presentation 
used has been wholly gratifying. In present- 
ing a course of this type during the decade 
between the 1929 crash and the outbreak of 
war in Europe, it was too often taken for 
granted that the material taught needed to 
be the stereotyped, factual sort, and also that 
it needed to be boiled down, pre-digested, 
and spoon-fed to the students. Later events 
proved this assumption to be entirely false, 
for the students, under these changes in pro- 
cedure, were not only much more enthusi- 
astic and interested, but also proved them- 
selves capable of absorbing a wealth of 
new and vital information, as well as all the 
traditional prewar subject matter. In addi- 
tion, they showed they possessed, to a pleas- 
ingly surprising degree, a consciousness of 
the economic problems that lie ahead now 
that the actual warfare is over. It is a con- 
sciousness that gives the older generations 
cause to hope that today’s youth may be 
able to solve satisfactorily some of the 
problems of the chaotic world it has in- 
herited. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first 
regular textbook designed to teach a 
student with only one hand how to 
master the keyboard. After he has mas- 
tered the keyboard with this book, he 
may then proceed to develop his skill 
with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a 
series of lessons for a student with only 
the right hand and a parallel series of 
lessons for a student with only the left 


hand. 


List price 28 cents. 


Ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco Dallas 
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An Orientation Unit on the Commercial Curriculum 


by 





The high school freshman, faced with the 
problem of planning his four-year program, 
is bewildered because he has no understand- 
ing of the subjects available or the reasons 
for their election. An orientation unit is 
offered in the introduction to a business 
course to help the student visualize the 
commercial course as a co-ordinated whole, 
as well as to aid him in finding his individual 
vocational interest. 

Each student is provided with a copy of 
the four-year program in the four major 
fields which are retailing, bookkeeping, 
stenography, and nonvocational. The pur- 
pose of the unit is explained. Then a dis- 
cussion of the aims of the commercial course 
is held. 

To familiarize the students with the terms 
to be used, time is spent explaining “se- 
quences,” “units of credit,” “‘vocational,” 
and “prerequisites.” The four courses of 
study offered in the commercial curriculum 
are discussed briefly at this time. 

The following outline is followed in the 
presentation of each major sequence: 


Meaning of the subjects 
. Purposes and aims of the subjects 


. Place in the student’s four-year pro- 
gram 


. Prerequisites for each course 


. Commercial subjects to take other 
than those in the major sequence 


Subject matter of each major sequence 
. Time required for mastery 
. Placement possibilities 


mom Ho Ob 


When the major in stenography is dis- 
cussed, shorthand is presented by empha- 
sizing its vocational value. The principles of 
the system are briefly given. Usually, part 
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Acting Director of Commerce 
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A plan to acquaint students with the various subjects 
of the commercial curriculum. 


of a class period is spent with the students 
practicing a few outlines. We have found 
the student’s interest is aroused more when 
he is shown how to write his own name. 
Typewriting is presented by demonstrating 
the value of the touch system. Since the 
student already has an acquaintanceship 
with filing, mailing, using the telephone, and 
other units in the secretarial practice course, 
it is explained that this course, offered in the 
senior year, elaborates on these units and 
also co-ordinates all the commercial subjects 
taken by the student. Emphasis is given to 
the importance of taking commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, and the study of office 
machines. Surveys made yearly in our com- 
munity always indicate the value of these 
courses to a secretary. The student is also 
informed of the placement possibilities for 
secretaries in the local community and in 
Washington. 

In presenting the bookkeeping course, 
discussion is given to the meaning of the 
term “bookkeeping,” and to the widespread 
use of bookkeeping in the business world. 
The aims of the bookkeeping course are for 
vocational and personal use, and also as an 
aid to a better understanding of business 
methods and procedures. The students are 
given actual practice in keeping a cash book 
and in filling out business forms that a book- 
keeper might be required to do. Emphasis 
is made on legibility, neatness, and accu- 
racy. Materials for this work are available 
in the workbook accompanying the intro- 
duction to the business book used in the 
course. 

An excellent opportunity is available when 
presenting the bookkeeping major to show 
the importance of business arithmetic. A 
short discussion is held to show what the 
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course includes. Some practice work is given 
in discount, commissions, and the cost of 
insurance which were previously presented 
in the introduction to business course. 

The primary aim of the retailing course is 
to prepare the student for employment in the 
field of retailing through study, observation, 
and discussion of problems, practices, and 
techniques of modern retail establishments. 
Secondary aims are: 


1. To develop in the student an apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the distribu- 
tive function in business. 


2. To provide the student with informa- 
tion which will prove valuable to him 
as a buyer as well as a seller. 


3. To assist the student in developing 
personal characteristics such as self- 
confidence, poise, and the ability to 
meet people. 


Special emphasis is given to the correct 
selection of a minor sequence with art, home 
economics, science, or shop courses as sug- 
gestions. In presenting the subject matter 
of the course, we have been using a chapter 
in the introduction to business book. This 
usually briefly includes store location, store 
arrangement, sales training programs, meet- 
ing customers, retail store organization, mer- 
chandising, and advertising. 

To fulfill the needs of those students who 
are not interested in or adapted to vocational 
training, the subjects suggested for election 
by this group are introduction to business, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and office prac- 
tice. Office practice is presented by the dis- 
cussion of the aims of the course and by 
making a visit to the office practice class 
where the machines are demonstrated and 
their use explained. Attention is also given 
to the organization of an office. The oppor- 
tunities for general clerical workers are ex- 
plained. 

Commercial law, being an elective, is pre- 
sented separately. Topics discussed briefly 
are history and purpose of law, courts and 
court procedure, contracts, agency, nego- 
tiable instruments, insurance, partnerships 
and corporations. 

After presenting each major sequence, 
each student is given an opportunity to plan 
his four-year program. We have found that 
the guidance counselors do not have the 
time nor the background to adequately help 
the students choose the subjects they need. 
Therefore, the business teacher who under- 
stands his students and who appreciates the 
value of each subject is in a much better 
position to advise the perplexed freshman. 
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WORD 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 
By R. G. Walters 


WORD STUDIES is more than just a 
speller. It provides for a complete 
study of words and their uses. With 
the textbook you may obtain an op- 
tional workbook and an optional 
series of tests. The following are a 
few features of the textbook: 


1. Emphasis on correct pronunciation 
. .. poor spelling also comes from careless 
pronunciation and enunciation; hence, the 
correct pronunciation of all difficult words 
is indicated by diacritical marks. Part IV 
is devoted entirely to correct pronuncia- 
tion. 


2. Emphasis on correct syllabication . .. 
many stenographers have difficulty in di- 
viding words at the end of typewritten 
lines. For this reason, the correct syllabica- 
tion of most of the words is shown. 


3. Lessons that develop skill in the use of 
the dictionary .. . the lessons on the use 
of the dictionary include not only a de- 
scription of how the dictionary should be 
used, but also exercises that will develop 
skill in using the dictionary. 


4. Word building . . . Part III, devoted to 
word building, is unique because it not 
only includes lists of words with common 
prefixes and suffixes, but also emphasizes 
the meanings of the prefixes and suffixes. 


5. Word usage... Part IV is devoted to the 
use of words. It covers words often con- 
fused and the use of exact words. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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Visual Aids in Business Education 


by 


Harry Q. Packer 


Supervisor of Distributive Education 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Formerly, Middlesex County Vocational Schools 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


Third and last of a series of articles by Mr. Packer 


STILL PICTURES AND PHOTO- 
Grapus. Still pictures include 
not only pertinent photographs 
and snapshots, but also count- 
less. numbers of illustrations 
seen every day in magazines, 
newspapers, trade journals, 
and advertising _ literature. 
These are the types of pictures 
that would make a lesson much 
more effective, but which can- 
not be located when needed. 
It is suggested that these pic- 
tures be cut out, carefully 
mounted, catalogued into a 
unit of work in business edu- 
cation, and filed. Captions and brief expla- 
nations make illustrations much more mean- 
ingful. In the long run, this system will pay 
dividends. Small pictures should never be 
exhibited from the front of a classroom, but 
should be confined to use on an individual 
basis. 

HOME-MADE PHOTOGRAPHS. A wide-awake 
instructor will find many ways in which 
home-made photographs could be effectively 
used in business education. It is not neces- 
sary to be an expert, nor is expensive equip- 
ment always required. Excellent results 
have been achieved with a 98 cent camera. 


The instructions that accompanied your 
camera and film should be carefully ob- 
served. ‘The following tips will also help 
you avoid many of the common picture- 
making errors: 


1. Wind your film to the next frame as soon as you 
complete a picture. If you forget to advance the 
film, a double exposure spoils both pictures. 

2. Hold your camera level for best results. Tipping 
your camera upwards makes the object lean 
backwards. ‘Take the picture from a farther 
distance to prevent tipping it upwards. 

8. Take time to carefully sight the object through 
the finder. Do not be a “head-chopper.” 


4. Avoid tipping your camera sidewise, unless you 
are trying for an unusual shot. It makes the 
scene appear to be “running downhill.” 


5. Select a simple background in preference to a 





complicated one. A poor back- 
ground detracts from an otherwise 
good picture. 


6. To prevent a blurred picture, hold 
your camera steady when snap- 
ping it. 

7. A picture of a moving object re- 
quires a faster shutter speed to 
“stop” action. An ordinary camera 
may be used if the picture is taken 
at an angle from a distance. 


8. Set your lens accurately for each 
shot if your camera is equipped with 
a focusing device. 

9. Before using your camera, wipe the 
lens carefully to remove dust or 
moisture. Use lens tissue or a clean 
soft cloth that will not scratch the 
lens. 

10. Check finger position before snapping the pic- 
ture. A finger protruding beyond the lens might 
spoil the picture. 

HOW TO USE PICTURES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Beautiful pictures that are kept locked 
neatly in a file are worthless. On the other 
hand, a classroom that is cluttered with a 
multitude of heterogeneous pictures will 
only confuse and distract a student. 


To obtain the best results, use the smallest 
number of pertinent illustrations. A picture 
is only valuable in teaching when it is ef- 
fectively used to put across a specific point. 
Generally, the following steps should be 
observed: 


1. Arouse the student’s interest in the picture. 


2. Present the picture, and point out each impor- 
tant point. 


8. Discuss the information as soon as possible. 


4. Check the student’s understanding of the pic- 
ture. 


5. Reshow the picture to clarify any misunder- 

standing. 

The exact amount of time spent on each 
step will depend upon the nature of the 
picture, the class level, and the specific 
teaching situation. 

OPAQUE PROJECTOR. The opaque projector 
can be helpful in exhibiting small pictures 
to a class. Pertinent portions of large pic- 
tures, illustrations in textbooks, newspaper 
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articles, and even small objects can be pro- 
jected in this manner. In fact, 6 x 6 inches 
of any picture, photograph, or any small 
object that will fit in the projector opening 
may be enlarged many times and projected 
on a screen in the classroom. For good visi- 
bility when using the opaque projector, it is 
necessary that the room be completely dark- 
ened. Because of its simplicity, the opaque 
projector is extremely inexpensive and should 
be considered a “‘must” in every business 
education department. The following are 
suggestions for mounting pictures for an 
opaque projector: 

1. If possible, select illustrations that are 6 x 6 
inches or smaller. 

2. Select a medium weight mounting cardboard. 

3. Neutral colors are satisfactory, but for more 
dramatic effects use colored backgrounds that 
blend with the picture. 

4. Cut cardboard to same size as platen, which is 
usually 7 x 8 inches. Leave an extra inch or a 
small thumb space on the right-hand side for 
filing index information and ease in handling. 

5. Cut pictures straight and mount them evenly 
and smoothly on the cardboard. 

6. Center picture on cardboard, allowing for the 
extra space on the right-hand side. Remember 
the illustration is inverted when placed in the 
projector. 

7. Cover the entire back of picture with adhesive. 

8. Carefully press picture to the mount, working 
from top to bottom. 

9. If desirable, place a brief title or explanation on 
the mounting. 


10. Place subject or unit classification and other 
filing information in the space on the right-hand 
side. 

UNIT OR TOPIC sETS. Related illustrations 
covering a complete topic may be exhibited 
as a single unit. One method is to: 

1. Assemble a group of individually mounted pic- 
tures in the desired order. 


2. Lay out pictures on table in order, from right to 
left, facing you. 


3. Attach each mount to the next one in the back 
with a piece of 34-inch or 1-inch cloth binding 
tape. 

4. Leave a small space of about 7 inch or inch 
between mounts to allow for folding. 


5. Place topic, unit, or subject, and other identifi- 
cation on the back of the first mount for filing. 
These pictures will fold into a small com- 
pact unit, and as each mount is pushed 
through the projector it refolds in the same 
order. 


Another method for constructing a series 
of pictures is to: 


1. Arrange related illustrations in desired order. 


2. Secure ordinary rolled wrapping paper or shelf 
paper, and if necessary, trim to an 8-inch width. 
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8. Paste materials in center of paper facing you, 
allowing 6 inches for each picture. 


4. Work from right to left and leave 1 inch between 
the picture space. 


5. Roll the complete unit and keep intact with 
rubber band. 


6. Identify material for filing on outside of roll. 


An average topic will require about 8 or 
10 feet of rolled paper, which is sufficient 
for twenty or more illustrations. After 
guiding the beginning of the roll through 
the machine, handle it like a scroll, unrolling 
the material as it goes in and rolling it up 
as it comes out. 

stipes. The 2 x 2 inch slide and the old 
reliable 314 x 4 inch slide are valuable visual 
aids. These are inexpensive, extremely 
flexible, and can be easily constructed. A 
list of government bureaus, state libraries 
and museums, universities, and other 
sources of slides will be bound in Sources of 
Visual Aids for Instructional Use in Schools, 
Pamphlet No. 80 (1941 revision), United 
States Office of Education. All better photo- 
graphic supply stores are stocking complete 
sets of both black-and-white and kodo- 
chrome slides covering a large variety of 
fields, many of which are directly applicable 
to business education subjects. A complete 
list of slides for use in salesmanship, mer- 
chandising, and retailing may be found in 
Sources of Visiual Aids for Use in the Dis- 
tributive Occupations.' 


A few pertinent slides used correctly are 
much more effective than a large number 
used haphazardly. It has been suggested 
that the use of a pointer on the projected 
image has the tendency to focus attention 
to the object under discussion. Instructors 
should make a greater attempt to produce 
their own slides covering specific phases of 
the work. Students, even those in the lower 
grades, have been successful in preparing 
the larger 314 x 4 inch slides. The 2 x 2 inch 
slides, both in black-and-white and color, 
are comparatively easy to make with the 
use of an inexpensive 35 mm. camera. 


Slides 314 inches by 4 inches can be made 
with (1) cellophane, (2) etched glass, (3) 
plain glass, (4) lumarith, (5) silhouettes, 
and (6) photographic prints. Most of this 
material may be purchased in your local 
photography and stationery stores. 

The material required to make cellophane 
slides is (1) a 314 x 4 inch sheet of plain or 
colored cellophane, (2) a 6% x 8 inch sheet 
of carbon paper, (3) two pieces of 3144 x 4 
inch cover glass, (4) 15 inches of binding 


‘Harry Q. Packer, Source of Visual Aida in the Distributive Occupations, (Pittsburgh: Research Bureau for Retail Training, 


University of Pittsburgh, July, 1945). 
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tape, and (5) a typewriter. Before starting 
your good copy, lay the slide on a 3 x 4 inch 
piece of scrap paper. Be sure to leave a 
¥ inch margin on all sides. Follow these 
steps: 
1. Fold sheet of carbon in half and place cellophane 
in center. 


2. Insert carbon and cellophane in typewriter and 
adjust machine for stencil position. 


3. Type material on cellophane through the carbon. 
Using a % inch margin, you can have thirteen 
single space lines with approximately thirty- 
three spaces to a line. 


4. Remove cellophane and place between two 
pieces of cover glass. 


5. Secure glass covers with binding tape. 


6. With the slide in correct reading position, place 
a thumb mark in the lower left-hand corner. 


If a Radio-Mat! slide is used, it is merely 
necessary to insert it in the typewriter with 
the mat side toward the operator, and after 
completion remove the envelope and the 
carbon sheet. The 34 x 4 inch slides may be 
purchased for approximately $1.50 for one 
hundred and the 2 x 2 inch slides cost ap- 
proximately $2.00 a hundred. 


Slides 2 inches by 2 inches may be made 
with an inexpensive 35 mm. camera. Indoor 
“shots” and kodachrome film require careful 
lighting, and the instructions that accom- 
pany the film should be carefully followed. 
In general, follow these steps when “‘shoot- 
ing” pictures for black-and-white or koda- 
chrome slides: 


1. Insert film in camera. 

. Clean lens with tissue. 

. Determine object. 

. Sight object in view finder. 


Set camera in accordance with manufacturer’s 
specific directions. 


. Check shutter speed. 

. Check distance. 

. Check diaphragm opening. 

. Keep your eye on the finder when “shooting.” 
. Release trigger with a steady pressure. 


or wm CO © 


oesce one 
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For complete information on how to pre- 
pare ‘photographic slides refer to the Kodak 
Data*Book on Slides and Full Color Koda- 
chrome. These booklets are inexpensive and 
may be‘obtained at most local photography 
stores. 

STRIPFILM AND SLIDEFILM. Business, indus- 
try, and the training divisions of the armed 
forces are finding these specific visual aids 
extremely useful. Stripfilms are a series of 
pictures with titles, explanations, and dia- 
logue directly on the film. Slidefilms are a 
series of pictures synchronized with a record 
player which produces sound. The slidefilm 


1Radio-Mat Slide Company, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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is not as flexible as the stripfilm, but when 
not used with the synchronized record the 
slidefilm serves almost the same purpose. 
The slidefilm will permit class discussions 
and explanations at any time. Jam Handy 
and the Dartnell Company have produced 
several interesting series for business educa- 
tion. Montgomery Ward and a host of other 
business organizations have a large collec- 
tion of excellent slidefilms covering specific 
topics in merchandising. Homemade strip- 
films are inexpensive and can be produced 
with a 35 mm. camera. Enterprising business 
educators will find this an interesting field 
of endeavor. 


A list of available material for use in busi- 
ness education can be found in the following 
catalogues: 

1. Visual Training Aids, Castle Films Distributor 


Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 


2. Slidefilm and Motion Pictures to Help Instructors, 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand 
Boulevard, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

8. Pictorial Catalog, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

4. Stillfilm Catalog, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose 
Avenue, Hollywood 46, California. 


5. Sources of Visual Aids for Use in the Distributive 
Occupations, Retail Training Bureau, Middlesex 
County Vocational Schools, Woodbridge, New 
Jersey. 


The following are suggestions for making 
stripfilm and slidefilm: 


1. Prepare a script. 

2. Plan each “‘shot.” 

8. Arrange each picture in the proper sequence. 
4 


. Photograph each scene in the proper order. If 
you have used kodachrome film, clip the corner 
of the return address tag. This indicates that 
the film is to be developed in strip form and not 
into individual slides. 


5. If it is impossible to take the pictures in the 
proper order, it will be necessary to collect all 
the desired shots, indicate the proper sequence, 
and have the pictures put on a strip of film. 
This service is offered by most local photography 
stores. 


6. Titles may also be added to your stripfilm by 
your local photographer. 


7. Carefully store your film in a stripfilm container. 
8. Title and file each stripfilm on the top of the 
container. 

STRIPFILM AND SLIDEFILM PROJECTION. A 
slidefilm projector is a combined projector 
and record player. As the record plays, the 
operator unreels the pictures in the film. 
Synchronization is made possible by a faint 
chime which indicates when to advance the 
next frame. 

The record used with the slidefilm pro- 
jector looks like an ordinary popular record, 
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but it is prepared to play at the rate of 
thirty-three and one-third revolutions a 
minute instead of seventy-eight revolutions 
a minute. This makes it possible for a record 
to play approximately 15 minutes before it 
is necessary to turn it to the other side. 
Both stripfilm and slidefilm may be used 
in the slidefilm projector without the record 
player. The most commonly used slidefilm 
projectors are the Lilustravox, Jr., Operado 
Explainette, and the Picturephone. Their 
general appearance and housing are differ- 
ent, but their principles of operation are 
similar. To insure proper performance, 
check the following suggestions. 
1. Follow the manufacturer’s instructions for op- 
erating your specific projector. 


2. Set the projector for either A. C. or D. C. electric 
current. On most machines this is controlled by 
a small switch. 


3. Insert film, turn on projector lamp, and focus 
the first frame. 


4. Change needles frequently. 


5. Turn on the motor and warm up the tubes. If 
your machine has a volume and tone control, 
play part of the record to check it. 


6. Set the arm at the correct starting point. Usu- 
ally this is on the outside of the record, but 
occasionally it starts on the inside. The correct 
starting point is indicated on the record. 


7. When the bell sounds, advance the slidefilm. 
After you get the “feel” of the mechanism, each 
frame should snap into position rapidly and 
smoothly. 

MOTION PICTURES. Proper business atti- 
tudes and business skills involving motion 
may best be presented via motion pictures. 

It is unfair to the student to show a film 
just to take up time. Each presentation 
should have a definite objective in business 
education. The main reason should be to 
explain and clarify a specific topic or unit 
of work. Check through your teaching plans 
and place the showing date and title of your 
film in a visual-aid column. Unless you 
have your own film library, make certain 
you order your material well in advance to 
assure adequate delivery. 

A complete list of films suitable for use 
in business education will be found in the 
following catalogues: 

1. Educational Film Catalogue, H. W. Wilson Co., 


950 University Avenue, New York, New York. 
Price $2.00. 

2. 1,000 and One—The Blue Book of Nontheatrical 
Films, Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price $1.00. 

3. Educators Guide To Free Films, Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. Price 
$4.00. 

4. Sources of Visual Aids For Use In The Distribu- 
tive Occupations, Retail Training Bureau, Mid- 
dlesex County Vocational Schools, Woodbridge, 
New Jersey. Price 50 cents. 
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CHECK ALL PHYSICAL FEATURES. The most 
effective motion picture projection is free of 
last minute disturbances and hurried prepa- 
rations. These distractions can be avoided 
by checking the following points. 

1. Preview training film. This is a must in 
order to insure proper handling of a film. 
It is also advisable to briefly note contents 
of the motion picture on file cards, including 
the title, the running time, the type, and the 
source for future reference. After the initial 
preview, it will only be necessary to check 
the file card before showing the film. 

An instructor’s manual and film guide 
that accompany training films give reviews 
of the content, tests on material, job-in- 
structing techniques, and suggestions for 
special follow-up problems. Carefully plan 
your introduction. Your first statement 
can arouse or lose the interest of your class. 

2. Set up projector and screen. The pro- 
jector and screen are one complete unit or 
permanent fixtures in a modern classroom. 
However, many of you will still find it nec- 
essary to set up the projector and focus the 
light on a screen. The distance between the 
projector and screen will be determined by 
the number in the class, the type of screen, 
and the shape of the room. 

3. Check seating arrangement. A motion 
picture viewed outside of a 60° angle be- 
comes distorted. Therefore, it is advisable 
to confine all chairs within this space. If 
the chairs are permanent, request that the 
students not use seats outside this area. Also 
avoid using those chairs directly in front of 
the screen; an area of approximately six 
feet should be left vacant. 

4. Check lighting. Unless you are using a 
single projector-screen unit or a shadow 
box, it is advisable to darken the room. If 
the situation requires the student to take 
special notes on the film, use the room 
lights instead of raising the shades. Prevent 
light rays from shining directly on the stu- 
dent’s face. 

5. Check ventilation. A hot, stuffy, dark 
room induces sleep and drowsiness. Sacrifice 
complete darkness to avoid poor ventilation. 
In warm weather, use cardboard “dark 
room” ventilators. They are inexpensive, 
and may be purchased at most local photog- 
raphy stores. 

A room temperature over 72° or humidity 
above 50° makes learning a slow operation. 
Alleviate this situation with an ordinary 
electric fan or a small air-conditioning unit. 

6. Test projector. Know your projector 
before using it. Films and projectors are 
expensive, extremely sensitive and require 
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special handling. Fumbling with a projector 
will prevent a smooth performance. There- 
fore, learn how to operate the machine before 
using it during the teaching period. 

Check the electric outlet for current when 
the room lights are turned off. 


Insert film in projector and focus the 
image or title on the screen. Check it for 
sharpness and centering. If necessary, re- 
thread the projector and have everything 
ready so that it is merely necessary to turn 
off the room lights and stare the projector. 


HOW TO OPERATE MOTION PICTURE PROJEC- 
tors. There are several types of projectors, 
both silent and sound, that are suitable for 
use in the classroom. The most popular 
models are the Ampro, Bell and Howell, 
DeVry, Eastman, Keystone, R. C. A., and 
Victor. The basic principles of projection 
are similar. However, each projector is 
different. Check the following points to 
assure smooth performance. 

1. Follow the instructions that accompany the 
projector. If these directions cannot be located, 
request the manufacturer to send new ones. 


Be sure to state the model number of the ma- 
chine. 

@. Use A. C. current. If only D. C. current is 
available, check the instructions. 

3. Place the projector so that a satisfactory image 
is obtained on the screen. 

4. Examine the threading chart before putting the 
film into the projector. Most machines require 
top and bottom film loops at the film gate for 
satisfactory performance. 

5. After threading the film in the projector, test 
its operation with the hand knob before turning 
on the motor. Remember, if your projector 
requires the two loops, these loops must be 
maintained. 

6. Frame the picture on the screen. 

7. Bring the image to a sharp focus by adjusting 
the lens. 

8. Set the projector for silent or sound. 

9. Rethread the machine to the first title before 
presenting it to the group. 

10. Stop the projector as soon as the last picture 
appears and remove the film from the projector 
after the group is dismissed. 


If you are using a sound film, you must 
also check the following items: 
1. Unless the speaker and projector form one 


single unit, the cable must be plugged into the 
amplifier outlet. 


2. Locate the speaker near the screen and off the 
floor. Check the sound system. 


3. The amplifier should be warmed up several 
minutes before the projection. 


4. Turn up the volume after starting the picture. 
Too much volume makes hearing difficult. 


5. Adjust the tone control to make the sound clear. 


6. Turn down the volume before stopping the pic- 
ture. 
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The projector is only a machine and will 
not oil or clean itself—that is your duty. 
1. Keep your machine clean, especially the film 


gate track. Neglect interferes with performance 
and harms the film. 


2. Oil the machine according to directions. Im- 
proper lubrication causes excessive wear and 
interferes with its operation. 


8. To avoid being left in the dark, have an extra 
projector and exciter lamp on hand at all times. 

It is also advisable to have a replacement 
belt, electric plugs, and sufficient extension 
cord, especially if your projector is the port- 
able type. 

IN CONCLUSION. The effective use of the 
proper visual aid or combination of devices 
should produce the following results in busi- 
ness education: 

1. Students will learn approximately 35 per cent 
more in a given time. 

2. Students will remember facts approximately 55 
per cent longer. 

8. Students will have a greater desire to learn be- 
cause of increased interest. 


4. Similar results will be obtained from different 
instructors in similar class levels. 


5. Students will gain confidence in their ability to 
do a job. 


6. Visual aids will make it possible to meet business 
education standards in less time. 

Business education must forge ahead and 
continue to make contributions to industry 
and business. Visual aids in the hands of 
competent instructors will help us achieve 
this goal—business education must continue 
to be a dynamic process. 





Lectures on Business Education 
Sponsored By Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity 


The following lectures, paper bound, are 
available: 

Lecture No. 1, “Up-Grading and Out- 
Grading in Business Education.” 39 pages. 
Price, 59 cents. 

Lecture No. 2, “Conservation of Youth 


Through Expanding Educational Services.” 
23 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Lecture No. 3, “The Collegiate Schools of 
Business in American Education." 26 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Lecture No. 4, “Services of the U. S. Office 
of Education Available to Business Education.” 
30 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Cash should accompany order for single copy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Simmons College Appoints Salsgiver 


The appointment of 
Professor Paul L. Sals- 
giver as director of the 
School of Business at 
Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
was announced recently 
by President Bancroft 
Beatley of Simmons. 

Mr. Salsgiver, who will 
also be professor of busi- 
ness economics at Sim- 
mons, has been associ- 
ated with Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, since 1935. He will 
succeed Dr. Samuel J. 
Lukens, whose resignation was made public 
at the same time. 

Mr. Salsgiver, a former lieutenant colonel 
in the Information and Education Division 
of the Army, aided in the preparation of 
courses in the Army education program of 
the Armed Forces Institute. In October, 
1944, he was assigned to the European 
Theater on the staff to prepare for the Army 
education program in that area. 

Mr. Salsgiver graduated from State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, in 1928, 
and received the Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1930. He came to Boston 
in 1935 as a lecturer at Boston University, 
and in 1936 was made assistant professor of 
commercial education. 

In 1939 Mr. Salsgiver was promoted to 
associate professor, and in 1941 he became 
professor in the School of Education at 
Boston University. 

Mr. Salsgiver is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Sigma Pi, 
the National Education Association, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, National 
Business Teachers Association, and the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. He is the coauthor of a book on 
general business and has written several 
articles for business magazines. Mr. Sals- 
giver is married and has one son. 








Paul L. Salsgiver 
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Simmons College includes the School of 
Retailing and the School of Business, both of 
which are famous. The School of Business 
specializes in training women for profes- 
sional secretarial positions. 


New Alabama Officers 


At the meeting of the commercial section 
of Alabama Education Association in Bir- 
mingham on March 21-22, Frank M. Hern- 
don, Sidney Lanier High School, Mont- 
gomery, was elected the new chairman. The 
new vice-chairman is Ellen Moore, Coffee 
High School, Flounce. The new secretary- 
treasurer is Lelah Brownfield, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 


Virginia Conference 


A list of the various area conferences in the 
state of Virginia was published in the March 
issue of Tue BALANCE SHEET. The confer- 
ence in Norfolk was sponsored by the state 
department of education and the District L 
Association of Commercial Teachers. It was 
held on Saturday, April 6, starting at 10:00 
A.M. Speakers on the program were as 
follows: Dr. McKee Fisk, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City—‘A Pro- 
gram of Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools;” H. I. Willett, superintendent of 
Richmond Public Schools; A. L. Walker, 
state supervisor of office training, Richmond. 


The afternoon session, starting at 2:00 
P. M., was devoted to a discussion of current 
problems in teaching and administration. 
Those on that program consisted of the 
following: J. E. Mallonee, principal, Hope- 
well High School, Hopewell; Dr. McKee 
Fisk; Oscar Parrish, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond; W. L. Edwards, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Portsmouth; Ralph 
Knost, Maury High School, Norfolk; Aurelia 
Leigh, South Norfolk High School, South 
Norfolk; Eli Leonard, High School, Newport 
News; Robert Young, Radford College, Rad- 
ford; Clyde W. Humphrey, business educa- 
tion service, ,;U. S. Office of Education: and 


A. L. Walker. 
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Indiana University Offers Graduate Assistantships 


The School of Business and the depart- 
ment of economics of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, have available a 
number of graduate assistantships for the 
academic year 1946-1947. These assistant- 
ships are open to graduates of accredited 
colleges and universities and carry stipends 
of $300 to $800. A few assistantships with 
stipends up to $1,000 are available to stu- 
dents having exceptional qualifications. 
Graduate students who live outside the state 
of Indiana are not required to pay extra 
tuition fees. Persons eligible for the benefits 
of Public Law 346 (the G. I. bill) may qualify 
for full or partial subsistence allowances in 
addition to the stipend as graduate assistant. 

Graduate courses and research programs 
may lead to the degrees of Master of Science 
in business, Master of Commercial Science, 
and Master of Arts in economics. Also, 
through special arrangements with the 
Graduate School which provides for joint 
programs in the School of Business and the 
department of economics, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy may be granted. 

Candidates for graduate degrees may 
specialize in any of the following fields: 


Accounting 

Business Education 

Economic History 

Finance 

Insurance 

International Economics 

Labor Economics 

Management 

Marketing 

Money and Banking 

Personnel Administration 

Public Finance 

Public Utilities 

Real Estate and Land Economics 

Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

Statistics 

Students who wish to become candidates 
for these awards should write for complete 
details. Address inquiries to Dean A. M. 
Weimer, School of Business; or C. L. 
Christenson, Department of Economics, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The first semester begins September 23, 
1946. 














| POPULAR FOR VETERANS 


Emphasis on how to run 


* 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


a small business 


BY SHILT AND WILSON 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT starts out by showing the student the 
requirements for going into business. It presents the advantages and the disadvantages, 
together with the financial requirements. The student then proceeds through a study of 
the organizing, operating, and managing of various types of businesses, with special em- 
phasis on small businesses. However, adequate attention is given to the principles of busi- 
ness that must be understood by anyone working in a large organization. 


This book is exceedingly specific and practical. Each chapter includes a series of questions 
and a group of problems and projects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Dallas 
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Veterans in Puerto Rico High School of Commerce 


Picture above shows the veterans enrolled in Puerto Rico High School of Commerce, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, in March, 1946. This school expects to have approximately 200 


more veterans enrolled by September. 


The Puerto Rico High School of Commerce is a 
private school accredited by the Insular Department of Education. 


Alfredo Muniz is 


academic director, Mrs. Ana De Mendez is administrative director, and Florencio Pagan is 


assistant director. 








University of Cincinnati Institute 


The department of business education of 
the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will hold a one-week Business Educa- 
tion Institute on June 10-June 15. The 
Institute will be devoted to the subject 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education.” 
The course will survey the purposes and the 
uses, technical problems, and available 
materials for the use of audio-visual aids in 
the teaching of business subjects. A critical 
evaluation of the various types of aids will 
be made. Numerous demonstrations will be 
included of various types of equipment and 
various materials. These will include ma- 
terials which can be prepared by classroom 
teachers. Included in the course will be 
demonstrations and a study of such teaching 
helps as were used extensively in military 
instruction during World War II. Among 
the aids to be studied are motion pictures, 
both sound and silent; slides, both of con- 
ventional size and of miniature size; opaque 
projectors; recording machines and record 
players; the wire recorder; and radio. 

The faculty who will conduct the in- 
struction will include: Robert Finch, super- 
visor of business education, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools; D. Arthur Bricker, former super- 
visor of visual aids program, Cincinnati 
Schools; Victor Coles, assistant professor of 
education, University of Cincinnati; Harold 
Leith, instructor in business education, 
University of Cincinnati. The entire pro- 
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gram will be under the direction of Dr. Ray 
G. Price, head of the department of business 
education, University of Cincinnati. 

The program is as follows: 

June 10: “The Place of Audio-Visual Aids 

in Business Education”—Victor Coles 

June 11: “The Use of Audio-Visual Aids 

in Teaching the Technical Business Sub- 
jects”—Robert Finch 
June 12: ‘Types, Use, and Care of Audio- 
Visual Equipment”—Victor Coles 

June 13: “The Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in Teaching the Basic Business Sub- 
jects’”—Harold Leith 

June 14: “Preparation of Audio-Visual 

Teaching Material”—D. Arthur Bricker 
* . = 

Summer Conference at Columbia University 

Business education has in general over- 
looked the tremendous power afforded by 
radio not only for guidance purposes but also 
for instructional purposes. The business 
education department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, is 
holding a one-day conference on Saturday, 
August 3, for the purpose of bringing to 
business teachers ideas, techniques, and 
uses of the radio and radio programs to 
accomplish these purposes. 

The program will consist of a speaker on 
the techniques of preparing and presenting 
radio scripts. There will also be a demon- 
stration of a broadcasting program and its 
use in the classroom. 
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New Appointment at Bowling Green 


J. Murray Hill, presi- 
dent of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, has announced the 
appointment of Wilton 
T. Anderson as head of 
the business administra- 
tion department of the 
college. He will assume 
his new duties in July. 

Mr. Anderson formerly 
was head of the business 
department in Northern 
Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege, Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa. He is at present 
teaching at Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California. At Bowling Green he will also 
teach some classes. 

Mr. Anderson is a graduate of North- 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma, 
where he obtained his B. S. degree. He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Besides his teaching experience, Mr. Ander- 
son has also had management experience in 
business. 











W. T. Anderson 


Pennsylvania Business Educators 


J. Robert VonDrach, Pottstown High 
School, Pottstown, and president of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that the Association 
will hold a spring rally at Coatesville on 
Saturday, May 11, at 10:00 a. m. 

The program will consist of round-table 
discussions in the subject fields of bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, machine opera- 
tion, social business studies, and distributive 
education. This program will be followed by 
a luncheon in the cafeteria of Coatesville 
High School, at which time Hugh Smith of 
the Better Business Bureau of Philadelphia 
and State Senator Paul Wagner will be the 
speakers. Gladys Worth of Coatesville will 
be the:hostess. J. Robert VonDrach will 
preside. 

The preparation of the round-table discus- 
sions will be handled by S. Gordon Rudy of 
York for bookkeeping, Adam Brucher of 
Reading for distributive education, D. E. 
Krueger of Abington for shorthand, John H. 
Shott of Reading for social business subjects, 
Edgar A. Rabenold of Allentown for machine 
operation, and Thomas Milne of Upper 
Darby for typewriting. 
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Redman Appointed Veterans’ Consultant 


N. Russell Redman, former superintendent 
of schools at Tupper Lake, New York, has 
been appointed consultant on veterans 
education in the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion at the State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. He has been assigned 
the supervision of registered private business 
schools. 

Mr. Redman brings to the Department a 
background of rich teaching and administra- 
tive experience. He was graduated from 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota, with a B.S. degree in com- 
mercial science, and from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, New York, with a Master’s 
degree in education. Mr. Redman has been 
a member of the faculty at the South Dakota 
State College; the Citadel, Charleston, South 
Carolina; and visiting professor during 
summer sessions at Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Previous to going to Tupper Lake as super- 
intendent of schools, Mr. Redman was head 
of the commercial department at Ogdens- 
burg Free Academy, Ogdensburg, New 
York, for seventeen years. 

Mr. Redman holds membership in several 
professional associations devoted to busi- 
ness education. While at Tupper Lake he 
was president of the Rotary Club and past 
commander of the American Legion. 

. e . 


South Carolina Meeting 

The commercial section of the South Caro- 
lina Education Association met in Columbia 
on March 29. Elizabeth O’Dell of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, pre- 
sided. 

The speaker on the program was W. W. 
Renshaw, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City, whose topic was “Gearing the 
Teaching of Shorthand to the Demands of 
Business.” After this address there was a 
panel discussion on the topic “Improvement 
of Instruction of Typing in High Schools 
and Colleges.” Those who participated in 
the discussion were as follows: Mrs. Lucia 
T. Hudgens, Boys’ High School, Anderson; 
Catherine Murchison, Cheraw High School, 
Cheraw; Lulu Royce, Columbia High School, 
Columbia; Fred Dial, Carlisle Military 
School, Bamberg. 

Elizabeth O’ Dell was elected president for 
1946-47. The other new officers are: vice- 
president, Mrs. Rita Heape, High School, 
Greenville; secretary, Mary Frances Lide, 
High School, Dillon; treasurer, Carolyn 
Block, Memminger High School, Charleston. 
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David Potter Appointed at Cedar Falls 


At the beginning of the spring quarter at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Dr. M. David Potter has assumed the 
position of associate professor of business 
education and teacher trainer of distributive 
education for the state of Iowa. This work 
will include the training of teachers for re- 
tailing, merchandising, advertising, and 
salesmanship fields, as well as for related 
service occupations. Dr. Potter holds de- 
grees from Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Columbia University, New 
York City; and New York University, New 
York City. He has an extensive background 
of twelve years in business as buyer, depart- 
ment head, and merchandise manager, to- 
gether with eight years’ experience in teach- 
ing. In business he has held executive posi- 
tions with large specialty shops and retail 
organizations. 

In education he has been identified with 
the work at the College of the City of New 
York, Néw York City, and as a member of 
the faculty of Long Island University, New 
York City, holding simultaneous teaching 
assignments at Hofstra College, New York 
City, and Manhattan College, New York 
City. 

Before the war Dr. Potter taught in the 
summer sessions at Colorado College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado; New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; and Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. . 

At Iowa State Teachers College Dr. Potter 
will devote some of his time to extension 
work with business teachers in the dis- 
tributive field throughout Iowa. He will also 
be available for regular class work and for 
supervision of a work-experience program 
for students on the campus. 

While Iowa State Teachers College has 
offered courses in this phase of business for 
some time, it is expected that the new offer- 
ings in this field and Dr. Potter’s experience 
will make a vital contribution to this im- 
portant phase of business education. The 
new program will be conducted for the state 
of Iowa in co-operation with the state de- 
partment of vocational education for whom 
Dr. Potter will act as official teacher-trainer. 





Accounting for Pay-Roll Deductions 


A 16-page booklet that may be used as a supplement 
in bookkeeping classes emphasizing all kinds of pay-roll 
deductions. Price 16 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Conference in Puerto Rico 


On Thursday, March 21, there was a 
conference of business teachers and school 
administrators in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Mr. Collazo, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation of the Insular Department of Educa- 
tion, called the meeting and participated in 
the discussion. Others from the Insular 
Department included the following: Mr. 
Lezotte, director of vocational education; 
Mrs. Del Valle, director of English educa- 
tion. Two representatives of the Insular 
Board for Vocational Education were also 
present. These were: Maria Theresa Valles, 
supervisor, business education service, and 
Mrs. Antonia Barkell, teacher-trainer, busi- 
ness education service. 


Other persons who participated in the 
conference were: Miss Ferres, co-ordinator 
of distributive education for San Juan; 
Alfredo Muniz, University of Puerto Rico 
and High School of Commerce, Rio Piedras; 
Mrs. Ana G. Mendez, director, High School 
of Commerce, Rio Piedras; Mrs. Rosita 
Villaronga, Teachers College, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; Josefina Quinones, 
secretarial department, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras; Alicia Ramirez de Aldea, 
High School of Commerce, Rio Piedras; Mrs. 
Adele Lamont Lejeune, Mayaguez High 
School, Mayaguez; Alejandrina Aponte, 
Central High School, Santurce; Carmen 
Saavedra, Ponce High School, Ponce; W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor of THe BALANCE 
SHEET. 


Some of the problems of business educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico were discussed. It was 
suggested that some of these be taken up 
during the workshop at the University of 
Puerto Rico during the summer term. This 
workshop will be led by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City. He 
will arrive in Puerto Rico early in June and 
visit some schools’ before the workshop 
starts. 


American English 


We acknowledge receipt of Volume I, 
Number I, of “American English,” Mrs. 
Sally Murray, editor. This is an interesting 
quarterly publication issued by the American 
English Publishing Company to develop 
and promote a greater appreciation of our 
English language as used by the people of 
the United States. Mrs. Murray is identified 
with the Hammond Business College, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. Her husband, John Murray, 
is director of studies of that college. 
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DOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


eenth Edition — By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


‘The textbooks and practice materials are generously illustrated in three colors. The 
Nugtrations are aids in teaching and aids in learning. 


Ihe applications in the textbook cover all kinds of business records as well as profes- 
sional and personal records. Additional optional problems are included in the appendix. 


You have many choices of practice sets with or without business papers at reasonable 
prices to fit your requirements. 


There are achievement tests furnished for every student every year. There is no cost 
except for transportation. Keys and manuals are furnished free to teachers. Free Cer- 
tificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are available on request. Rolls of 
Honor for the bulletin board are also furnished free. 


The eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully organized development of 
fundamental bookkeeping principles. The authors have worked out a spiral develop- 
ment of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first 
cycle through constantly expanding cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 
times in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first eighteen chapters. Each 
time the cycle is repeated some part of it is expanded. 


New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each new cycle provides an expan- 
sion of the previous principles and the introduction of new subject matter. At the end 
of each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, or practice set is available 
to give the student practice in applying the principles. 


At the ends of the various chapters, the student is given an opportunity to apply his 
knowledge to a variety of situations (situations involving business records, personal 
records, social records, and professional records). In other words, the spirals gradually 
expand (a) by the gradual introduction of new subject matter and (b) by an increase in 
the variety and difficulty of applications. 


OUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








cinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 


should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 13—August 23. Secretarial Science. Address, Dean Zebulon 
Judd, School of Education. 

MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: Jyne 6-July 
17. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Principles of Ac- 
counting and Business Organization. Address, Dr. M. L. Orr, 
Director of Summer Session. 

MONTGOMERY—HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 23; July 23-August 30. Advanced Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Secretarial Training. Address, Norma 
Williams, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 19; July 22-August 23. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Economics; Economic History; Eco- 
nomic Geography; Business Statistics. Address, C. E. Williams, 
Director of Summer School. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: June 3- 

y 24. Techniques and Practices of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects in High Schools; Elementary Shorthand; Thomas 
Method Shorthand; Modern Business Psychology; Modern 
Business Practices. Address, W. R. Hensley, Registrar. 

TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 3-July 6. Techniques in Typing; Introduction to Eco- 
nomics; Advertising. Second Term, July 8-August 10. Economic 
Principles; Personal Financial Management. Address, Dr. J. O. 
Grimes, Director of Summer Session. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 13; July 16-August 17, Introduction to Business; 
Industrial Relations. Address, J. W. Clarson, Jr. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 3-July 6. Methods in Commer- 
cial Subjects; Beginning ‘Shorthand, Typewriting, and Principles 
of Accounting. Second Term, July 8-August 10. Business Cor- 
respondence; Shorthand; Typewriting; Principles of Account- 
ing. Address, D. D. McBrien, President. 

FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 4-July 16; July 17-August 23. Principles of 
Accounting; Intermediate ‘and Advanced Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Commercial and Governmental Agencies; Survey 
of Economic and Social Institutions; Principles of Economics; 
Labor Problems; International Trade; mor vd and Banking; 
Business Statistics; Com mercial Law; Principles of Marketing; 
Salesmanship; General Advertising; Labor Legislation; Office 
Management; Office Techniques; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Teaching the Commercial Subjects. Address, "Henry Kronen- 
berg, Director of Summer Session. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 1-August 
9. Methods in Improved Touch Typewriting; Methods for 
Theory and Speed in Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Thomas 
Shorthand; Methods in Teaching Business Mathematics, Busi- 
ness Law, Bookkeeping-Accounting, Office Practice, Business 
Correspondence, Economic Geography, Consumer Education, 
Junior Business Training, Salesmanship, and Advertising; 
Speech for Teachers, Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, 

ypewriting, and Bookkeeping-Accounting. Address, J. Evan 
Armstrong, President. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Two Terms, )une 24-August 2; August 5-September 13, Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Secretarial Training in Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Business Law; Advanced Accounting; Advertising 
Principles; Business Statistics; Personnel Management; Busi- 
ness Education. Address, J. Harold Williams, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Two Terms, June 24-August 2; August 6-August 30. 
Typewriting; Thomas Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Teaching of Ty ———— and Shorthand; Shorthand Reporting: 
Filing; Office Management; Office Machines; Business Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools; Practicum in Business Education; 
Thesis; Accounting; Selling; Commercial Geography; Eco- 
nomics; Finance; Personnel Management. Address, Dr. E. G 
Blackstone. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: July 1- 
August 9. Review Shorthand; Business Machines; Penmanship 
Methods; Problems of Business Education; Elementary and 
Intermediate Typing; Business English; Business Psychology; 
Elementary Accounting. Address, Registrar. 
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Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Twu 
Terms, June 14-July 20; July 22-August 24. Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Business Training; 


« Business Education Problems; Seminar in Business Education; 


Beginning Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; Voca- 
tional Guidance. Address, Dean Elmore Peterson, School o 
Business; or Helen B. Borland. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 19; July 22-August 23. Introductory Accounting; 
Accounting Theory and Practice; Income Tax Accounting; 
Budgetary Accounting and Control; Analysis of Financial 
Statements; Accounting Systems; Auditing and Reports; 
Principles of Economics; Labor Problems; Economic Seminar; 
Economic Theory; Economic Resources; Junior Business Edu- 
cation; Improving Instruction in Typewriting and Related 
Subjects; Organization and Supervision of Business Education; 
Educational Seminar; Teaching Social Business Subjects; Busi- 
ness and Economic Subject Materials; Improving Instruction 
in Shorthand and Secretarial Science; healed of the English 
Language; Business Correspondence; Investments; Money and 
Banking; General Insurance; Business Law; General Property 
Law; Negotiable Instruments; Office Mana ement; Business 
Organization and Management; Technique o Conference and 
Committee Leadership; Principles of Advertising; Consumer 
and Marketing Co-operatives; Principles of Marketing; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Mathematical Theory of Investments; Pub- 
lic Administration; Government and Business; Human Rela- 
tions; Introduction to Human Behavior; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Speed Dictation; Secretarial Procedure; Office Appli- 
ances; Fundamentals of Speech; Business and Professional 
Speaking; Thesis Analysis and Preparation; Business Statistics. 
Address, Dr. Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Session. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Pre-Session, June 10-June 21; Regular Session, 
June 22-August 16; Short Session, July 6-August 16; Post- 
Session, August 19-August 30. Office Practice; Duplicating and 
Recording Machines; Teaching Retail Merchandising; Teach- 
ing Consumer Economics; Teaching Typewriting; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning Gregg Shorthand; 
Business Mathematics; The Business Curriculum; Advanced 
Gregg Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand Transcription; Tests 
and Measurements in Business; Education; Guidance in Busi- 
ness Education; Consumer Education; Introductory Account- 
ing; Advanced Accounting Principles; Problems in Business 
Education; Advanced Business Law; Calculating Machines. 
Aa 'ress, Department of Public Relations. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Two Terms, June 10-June 21; June 24-August 9. 
Business Law; Consumer Economics; Economics; Business 
Skills. Address, Public Relations Division. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: July 1-August 16. 
Modern Methods of Teaching Various Business Courses. 
Address, Registrar. 


NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: First Term, June 4-July 26. Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education; Personal Type- 
writing; Methods and Materials of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Advanced Accounting; Advanced Business Law. Second Term, 
July 29-August 30. orkshop in Distributive Education for 
Teacher Co-ordinators; Elementary Accounting; Office Ma- 
chines; Elementary Business Law; Methods of Teaching Secre- 
tarial Subjects. Address, Harold 'M. Perry, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: July 8- 
August 16. Accounting; Industrial Management and Organiza- 
tion; Marketing; Business Law; Business Statistics; Business 
Letters, Reports, and Forms. Address, Dr. A. L. Knoblauch, 
Director of Summer Session. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: July 1-August 10. Mathematics of Accountin 
and Finance; Statistical Methods; Method and Content o! 
Teaching Social-Business Subjects, Shorthand, Typing, and 
Transcription; Fundamentals of Business Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Pro- 
Seminar; Distributive Education; Principles of Economics; 
Labor Problems; American Economic History; Business and 
Government; Current Economic Problems; Advanced Economic 
Theory; Labor and Government; Elementary and Advanced 
9 ps Auditing; a Statement Analysis. Address 
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Florida 


LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
S-August 11. Business Law; Shorthand; Typing; Economics. 
Address, Dean J. C. Peel. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: Two Terms, June 17-July 24; July 25-August 31. 
Commerce; Introductory Accounting; Typerriting: Ele- 
mentary Cost Accounting; Shorthand; Business English; Busi- 
ness Law. Address, Registrar. 

TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 5-July 31. 
Beginning Typing and Shorthand; Principles of Economics; 


Economic Geography; Business Organization; Elementary 
Accounting. Address, Registrar. 
Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: June 10- 
June 28. Principles of Vocational Guidance; Retail Job Analy- 
sis and Job Evaluation; Visual Aids; Curriculum Construction. 
Address, Dr. Kenneth R. Williams, Dean, School of Education; 
or J. R. Wommack, State Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June. 17-July 23; July 24- 
August 29. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Correspondence. 
Address, Dean Hoy Taylor. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: Two Terms: 
June 17-July 26; July 29-September 6. Principles of Account- 
ing; Business Law; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking. Address, Dr. J. Frederick Weltzin, Director of Summer 
School. 


Illinois 
CARBON DALE—SOUTHERN ——— NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY: June 10-August 2. id tte on Advanced 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Advanced horthand; Typing 


Methods; Shorthand Methods; Accounting; Commercial Law; 
Business Administration; Problems in Commerce and Eco- 
nomics. Address, Dr. H. J. Rehn, Dean. 
CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10-August 2. sopening 2 and 
Advanced Typewriting; Proprietorship, Partnership, and Cor- 
poration Accounting; Office Machines. Address, Dean Hobart 


eller. 
CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: June 17-August 28. Accounting; Business 


Organization and Management; Economics; Finance, Business 
Law; — Marketing; Philosophy. Address, Dean, College 
of Commer. 

¢ HICAGO UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS: Two Terms, June 24-July 26; July 29-August 31. 
Intermediate Accounting; Introduction to Personnel Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Theory of Business Organization; Busi- 
ness Policies; Survey of Business Economics; Business Cycles; 
Special Studies in Business; Survey of Accounting; Advanced 
Accounting Problems; Income Taxation; Auditing; Survey of 
Statistics; Correlation; Probability and Sampling; Survey of 
Business Finance; Money and Banking; Investment; Survey 
of Personnel Administration; Managerial Adjustments to Labor 
Law; Human Problems in Industrial Organization; Survey of 
Marketing; Price Policies; Problems of Wholesaling and 
Commodity Markets; Survey of Transportation; Survey of 
Business Law; Legal Aspects of Accounting; Social Control of 
Business; The Teaching of Typewriting; The Teaching of 
Stenography; The Teaching of the Basic Business Subjects; 
Problems of Business Education; The Teaching of Accounting; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Law; Institution Manage- 
ment; Institution Organization and Management; Institution 
Equipment Selection and Maintenance. Address, Dean Garfield 

Coz. 


EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks Session, June 24-August 3; Three-Weeks Session, 


August 3-August 24; Nine-Weeks Session, June 24-August 24. 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Principles 
of Business Education; Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Measurement and Evaluation in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business Subjects; 
ae and Problems of Office Practice; Seminar in Business 

Education; Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Begin- 
ning Shorthand. Address, Dr. Herbert E. Dougall, Director of 
Summer Session; or Albert C. Fries, Director of Business Educa- 


on. 

JACKSONVILLE—MAC MURRAY COLLEGE: May 27 
-August 16. Shorthand; Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; 
Principles of Economics. Address, Harold E. Gibson, Director 
of Summer Session. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 19; July 19-August 23. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Accounting; Office Machines; Handwriting. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Clyde Beighey. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: First Term, June 8-June 28. Accounting; Business Law; 
Typewriting. Second Term, June 29-August 23. Typewriting; 
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Shor d; ting; Advanced Uffice Practice aud Tr 

scription; ‘Methods and Materials in Typewriting; Business 
Law; Economics of Business; Advertising and S esmanship; 
Distributive Business. Address, Registrar. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 19- 
August 16. Foundations of Business Education; Administra- 
tion and Su "Practices i of Business Education; Curricular Ma- 
terials and Practices in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Current Problems 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing and Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement of In- 
struction in Basic (Social-Business) Business Subjects; Research 
in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Thesis 
in Business Education. Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Mid- 
Spring Term, April 29-June of First Summer Term, June 10- 
July 12; Second Summer Term, July 15-August 16. Methods of 
Commercial Subjects; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting. 
we Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Head of Commerce Depart- 


me 

"IN DIANAPOLIS— BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 17- 
August 9. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Principles of Economics; Cost Accounting; 
Principles of Accounting; Mathematics of Finance. Address, 
George F. Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 12; July 16-August 16. Beginning and 
Advanced Accounting, ‘Shorthand, Typewriting, and Office 
Machines; Current Problems in Teaching Business Subjects; 
Supervision and Administration of Business Education; Im- 
> wa of Instruction in Business Education; Taxation 
roblems; Secretarial Problems; Marketing; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Head of De- 
partment of Business Education. 

NORTH MANCHESTER—MANCHESTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 6; July 8-August 9. Typewriting; 
Accounting. Address, Carl W. Holl, Director of Summer Session. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 10-July 12. Typewriting; Account- 
ing; Stenography; Principles of Business; Workshop in Business 
Education. Second Term, July 16-August 16. Accounting. 
Address, George J. Eberhart, Acting Chairman, Commerce De- 
partment. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE 
LEGE: June 3-August 293. 
Marshall R. Beard, Registrar. 


IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
12-August 7. Advanced Shorthand: Methods of Teaching the 
Business Skills; Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Shorthand Theory; Distributive Education; Accounting; 
Business Law; Marketing; Guidance; Typewriting; Shorthand. 
Address, George M. Hittler. 

SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 17; July 17-August 23. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Accounting. Address, Ira J. 
Gwinn, Registrar. 


TEACHERS COL- 
All Business Subjects. Address, 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 3-July 31. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Retail- 
ing; Instruction in High School Bookkeeping; Social Control of 
Business; Supervised Teaching in Commerce; Theory of Teach- 
ing Commerce; Methods of Instruction in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Organization and Distributive Education; Co-ordination 
Techniques in Office and Distributive Education; Co-ordina- 
tion Problems in Office and Distributive Education; Instruc- 
tional Materials in Distributive Education; Evening School 
Distributive Education Programs; Research Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Thesis in Business Education, Address, Dr. 
Ralph R. Pickett, Head of School of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 3-August 2. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Eco- 
nomics; Business Law; Money and Banking; Principles and 
Problems in Business Education; Teaching the Business Skills 
Courses. Address, Dr. Leonard W. Thompson. 


LAWRENCE—UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: June 18- 
August 10. Introductory Economics; Price and Distribution; 
Accounting; Valuation Accounting; Business Communication; 
Advanced Accounting; Auditing; Advanced Cost Accounting; 
Statistics; Transportation; Public Finance; Labor Economics; 
Retailing; Sales Promotion; Business Law; Law of Business 
Organization; Business Organization and Finance; Intermediate 
and Advanced Typewriting; Office Practice. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 

\GE: June 3-August 2. Methods of Teaching Commerce; 
Princi les of Business Education; Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Business Subjects; Trends 
in Business Education; Distributive Education; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Shorthand; Type- 


writing; Business Law. Address, Dr. W. S. Lyerla. 
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TOPEKA—WASHBURN ONIVERSITY: June 24-Au- 
a S. Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting sat hort- 
d; Advanced Secretarial Practice. Address, Hugh G. Wales, 
Director of Summer Session. 
WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: May 28- 
August $0. Economic History of the United States; Economic 
Backgrounds and Institutions; Principles of Geogra hy; 
Principles of Economics; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Marketing; Money and Banking. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 10-July 13; July 16- 
August 17. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; Filing; Ac- 
counting; Business Administration; Salesmanship; Banking; 
Advertising; Business Organization and Management; Office 
Methods; Ree Curriculum Building; Academic Courses. 
Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 

DANVILLE—CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY: 
June 18-August 11. Courses undecided. Address, Dean James 
H. Hewlett. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 17—-July 20; July 22-August 24. Basic Business 
Matter Courses in Business and Economics; Professional 
Courses; School Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision; Visual Education; Curriculum Construction; Methods 
Courses in Secretarial Subjects; Accounting; Office Appliances; 
Distributive Education. Address, Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


earns AD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 12; July 16-August 21. Short- 
hand; Typ ewriting; Office Machines; Principles of Accounting; 
Personal nance; Secretarial Procedure and Practice. Address, 
R. W. 5 vero 

RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 13; July 
16-August 21. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Eco- 
nomics; Business English; Methods of Teaching High School 
Commerce. Address, Dean W. J. Moore. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: May 
——- 12. Principles of Accounting; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting and ee Principles and Practice of 
Office Procedures. Address, J 
J. B. Cade. 


RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 26—-August 24. Elements of Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Intermediate Accounting; Machine Accounting; Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Introduction to 
Economics; Public Finance; Investments; Principles of Market- 
ing. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


ea Hedgemon, Registrar: or Dean 


Maine 


ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 1-August 9; 
Post-Session, August 12-August 30. Courses in Economics and 
Business Administration. Address, Dr. Glenn Kendall. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, May 
28-July 6. Introduction to Accounting; Accounting Theory; 
Accounting Problems; Cost Accounting; Federal and State 
Taxation; Advertising Media; Production in Advertising; 
Administrative Problems in Advertising; Principles of Sales- 
manship; Merchandising and Sales Promotion; Wholesaling; 
Princip es of Economics; World Geography and Trade; In- 
terpretation of Business and Financial Conditions; Collective 
Bargaining Procedures and Techniques; Elementary Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription. 
Regular Session, July 8-August 17. Introduction to Accounting; 
Accounting Theory; Accounting Problems; Cost Accounting; 
Federal and State Taxation; Accounting Problems; Principles 
of Advertising; Advertising ‘and Industrial Design; Principles 
of Marketing; Sales Management; Seminar in Commercial 
Education; Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; 
Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education; 
Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Junior Business Education; 
Teaching Social-Business Subjects; The Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand; The Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; 

Ofice Practice; Training for Job Requirements; General Eco- 
nomics; Principles of tconomics; Economic and Industrial 
History; Money and Banking; World Geography and Trade; 
Economic Problems of the Peace; Banking and Finance; The 
Use and Teaching of Visual Aids in Education; Business 
Management Fundamentals; Personnel Management, Pro- 
cedures and Techniques; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; Elementary 
} Ls gue Address Atlee L. Percy, Director of Summer 
easton. 
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Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Siz- 
Weeks Course, July 1-August 10; Eight-Weeks Course, July 1- 
August 23. Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Principles of 
Business Education; Office Machines; Guidance and Adjust- 
ment; Mental Hygiene; Visual and Auditory Aids; Research in 
Business Education; Accounting; Business Administration. 
Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten. 

BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, May 
27-June 28; July 1-August 2. Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Advanced Transcription; Ediphone; 
Comptometry; Accounting; Corporation Accounting; Auditing; 
Finance and Taxation; Business Law; Salesmanship; Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching C ommercial Subjects; Educational 
Tests and Measurements. Address, Dr. M.S. Ward, President. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 24-August 2. 
Principles of Commercial Education; Problems and Methods in 
the Teaching of General Business and Related Subjects; 
Problems and Methods in the Teaching of Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, J. L. Holtsclaw. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
July 1-August 9. Business Education Courses. Address, Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna; or Dr. Elmer H. Wilds, Director of Summer 
Session. 


MARQUETTE—NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 24-August 2. Office Machines; Filing and Office Proce- 
dures. Address, L. O. Gant, Registrar. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 17-July 27. Elements of Money and Banking; 
Elements of Statistics; Principles of Economics; Elementary 
Accounting; Production Management; Advanced General 

Sconomics; Auditing Procedure; Cost Accounting Survey; 
The Co-operative Movement; Advanced Money ne Banking; 
Business Cycles; Accounting "Practice and Procedure; Govern- 
ment Regulation of Business; International Commercial 
Policies; Principles of Taxation. Second Term, July 29-August 
81. Elements of Money and Banking; Principles of Economics; 
Elements of Accounting; Advanced General Economics; Busi- 
ness Statistics; Income Tax Accounting; Auditing and Public 
Accounting; Investments; Accounting Practice and Procedure; 
Corporation Finance; Labor Problems and Trade Unionism; 
Personnel Administration; Economics of Marketing. Address, 
Dean Richard L. Kozelka. 


ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10- 
July 19. Survey of Business; Beginning Accounting; Office 
Machines; Business Education Methods; Personal Typewriting. 
Address, Mary Lilleskov, Registrar. 


Mississippi 

STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
June 3-August 8. Principles of Marketing; Banking and Credit; 
Business Finance; Business Risks; Personnel Management; 
Salesmanship; Typewriting; Shorthand; Filing and Record 
Keeping; Office Fiecilen Commercial Education Procedures. 
Address, B. P. Brooks, Director of Summer Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 3-July 13; July 16-August 23. Principles of Ac- 
counting; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Income Tax Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Calculators. Address, Registrar. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: Eight- 
Weeks Session, June 10-August 2; Twelve-Weeks Session, 
June 10-August 30. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Accounting and Statistics; Methods in Business Educa- 
tion; Economics and Finance; Guidance; Graduate Courses in 
Education. Address, Dean L. G. Townsend, Director of Summer 
Session. 

JEFFERSON CITY—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY: June 
10-August 2. Shorthand; Office Procedure and Practice; Type- 
writing. Address, Dr. U. S. Maxwell, Director of Summer 
Session. 

KIRKSVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; The Teaching 
of Business Education. Address, President Walter H. Ryle 
Director of Summer Session. 

MARYSVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 28-August 2. Courses unde- 
cided. Address, Department of Commerce. 

ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 26; July 29-August 31. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Public Administration. Address, Frank L. Wright. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTH WEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 29-July $1. Handwriting; 
Beginning and Advanced “Ty pewriting; Beginning Shorthand; 
Shorthand Dictation; Advanced Shorthand Dictation; Begin. 
ning, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Business Corre- 
spondence; Secretarial Practice; Business Law. Address, 
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St bad Dd or te Sat Sal MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE + ¥.. August 2. Methods of 
Teaching Business Subj ects; lementary and Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Correspondence; Intermediate Type- 
writing; Office Machines and Filing; Elementary and Advanced 
Shorthand; Commercial Law; Principles of Economics; Market- 
ing; Public Finance. Address, President George W. Diemer. 


Montana 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 
August 17. Thomas Shorthand; 
Machines; Office Procedures. 
Director of Summer Session. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8- 
August 2. Shorthand; Typewriting; Penmanship; Business 
Etiquette; Office Machines; Advanced Shorthand; Law. Ad- 
dress, President Herbert L. Cushing. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Long Ses- 
sion, June 3-August 2. Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Secretarial Typewriting; Practicum; 
Elementary; Applied, and Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Training. Short Session, June 3-July 12. Office Machines; 
Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting. Address, R. D. 
Mortiz, Dean of Summer School. 

OMAHA—COMMERCIAL EXTENSION SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 3—July 12; July 16-August 28. 
Gregg Shorthand Theory; Thomas Shorthand Theory; Speed 
Building and Transcription; Concentration Shorthand; Ac- 
counting Principles; Accounting Consultation; Advanced 
Accounting; Business English; Secretarial Practice; Business 
Correspondence; Business Machines; Business Law; Sales- 
manship. Address, O. J. Dickey. 

OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 10-Au- 
gust 3. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Mathematics of Finance; Corporation Finance; Principles of 
pete Postwar Economic Problems; Life Insurance; School 
Finance; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand. 
Summer Session. 

OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: Two Terms, June 
bd 6; July 8-August 10. Shorthand; Typewriting; Special 
Meth ods; Accounting; Introduction to Business; Marketing; 
Auditing; Economics; Money and Banking; Business Cycles. 
Address, E. M. Hosman, Director of Summer Session. 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 3—August 
2. Beginning Accounting; Business Law; Shorthand and Type- 
writing Methods. Address, Registrar. 


Nevada 
RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: First Term, June 


: June 10- 
Commercial Methods; Office 
Address, L. O. Brockmann, 


Address, Director of 


12-July 19. Stenography; Typewriting; Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Second Term, July 22-August 30. Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; An Introduction to Economic Theory; 


Economic Development of the United States; 


Research in 
Economics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 
22-August 16. Introduction to Business; Salesmanship. May 


22-July 5. Business Law. July 8- August 16. 
zation and Management; Advertising; 
Address, Elizabeth S. Favor, Registrar. 
PATERSON—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 17-August 16. Business Law; Accounting; Ad- 
vertising and Selling. Address, Secretary of Summer Session. 


Business Organi- 
Business Economics. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 3-July 12; July 13-August 14. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Speed 

'ypewriting; Penmz anship; Introduction to Business; Principles 
of Accounting; Partnership Accounting; Filing; Business Arith- 
metic; Figuring Machines; Principles of Economics; Advanced 
General Accounting; Theory Shorthand; Intermediate and 
Advanced Shorthand; Speed Shorthand; Business English; 
Audio-Visual Business Education; Teaching Secretarial and 
Soci il Business Subjects; Seminar; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Principles and Problems in Dis- 
tributive Education; Methods i in Distributive Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Distributive Education. 
Address, Dr. Lester B. Sands, Dean. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE: June 4-July 27. Principles of Typewriting; 
Principles of Accounting; Secretarial Practice; Methods in 


ommercial Teaching; Office Techniques. Address, W. J. 
Lincoln. 

STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF A 
AND M. ARTS: Ten-Weeks Course, May 27-August 3; Eight- 


eeks Course, May 27-July 20. Principles of Accounting; 


May, 1946 


Elementary Economics; Public Finance. Address, Director of 


Summer Session. 
New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 1-August 14. Secretarial Practice; Princi- 
ples and Problems in Business Education; Seminar in Com- 
mercial Content; Problems and Principles of Distributive 
Education; Methods and Teaching Devices in Distributive 
Education; Economic History of the United States. Address, 
Dr. M. G. Nelson, Dean. 


CHAUTAUQUA CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER 
SCHOOLS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION DIVISION: July 8-August 16. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, In- 
termediate, and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Elementary 
Bookkeeping; Business Arithmetic. Address, Mrs. Elsie B. 
Hartzell, Registrar; or Alfred H. Quinette, Director of Chautauqua 
Business Education Courses, South High School, Youngstown 6, 
Ohio. 


NEW YORK—COLLEGE OF 
YORK: July 1-August 28. Principles of Accounting; Cor- 
poration Accounting; Principles of Cost Accounting; Princi- 
ples of Auditing; Advanced Auditing; Accounting Systems; 
Analysis of Financial Statements; Business Taxes; Advanced 
Accounting Problems; Accountancy Research; Elementary 
Accounting; Principles of Business Organization; Personnel 
Administration; Industrial Relations, Essentials of Marketing; 
Essentials of Salesmanship; Essentials of Advertising; Adver- 
tising Production; Essentials of Retailing; Retail Fashion Mer- 
chandising; Principles of Economics; American Economic 
Development; Evolution of Economic Thought; Principles of 
Statistics; Principles of Finance; Principles o Public Finance; 
The Law of Business Contracts; The Law of Business Organi- 
zation; Introductory Business Mathematics; Mathematics of 
Finance; Elementary and Intermediate Stenography; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Typewriting. Address, Dr. Ralph J. 
Kamenof}, Director of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: Intersession, June 6-July 2; Regular Session, 
July 6-August 16. Objectives and Curriculum Problems in 
Business Education; Current Problems in Vocational Educa- 
tion; Orientation Course in Teaching Methods for Business 
Subjects; Introduction to Research in Business Education; 
Supervision of Instruction in Vocational Schools; Improvement 
of the Teaching of Typewriting; Methods and Materials in the 
Teaching of Office Practice; Improvement of the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand; Methods in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Advanced Office Practice; Advertising; Accounting; Bank- 
ing; Economics; Business Law; Marketing; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Gregg and Pitman Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Typewriting. Address, Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS, AND FINANCE: June 24- 
September 12. Bookkeeping; Principles of Accounting; Ele- 
mentary Accounting Problems; Cost Accounting; Auditing; 
Estate Accounting and Administration; Advance ‘Accounting 
Problems; Theory of Accounts; Business Arithmetic and Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Federal Income-Tax Problems and Reports; 
Business Finance; Advanced Corporation Finance; Persona 
Finance; Business English; Accountants’ Letters and Reports; 
General Economics; Principles of Economics; General Statistics; 
Economics of Government Regulation of Business; Principles 
of Economic Geography; Contracts and Agencies; Commercial 
Papers and Bonds; Business Organization and Management; 
Analysis and Interpretation of Business Costs; Techniques of 
Personnel Management and Industrial Relations; Markets 
and Marketing Methods; Essentials of Advertising; Principles 
of Salesmanship and Sales Management; Radio Advertising; 
Secretarial Practice; Typewriting. Address, Professor Wilbur 
K. McKee. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION: Intersession, June 3-June 28. Principles of 
Business Education. Regular Session, July 1-August 9. Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice; Demonstration of 
Teaching Elementary Typewriting; Business Management of 
School Activities; Evaluation of Current Literature in Business 
Education; W orkshop in Shorthand; Improvement of In- 
struction in Vocational Business Subjects; Principles of Busi- 
ness Education; Curricula in Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in General Business Subjects; Seminar in 
Business Education; Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dr. Paul S. Lomaz. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING: First Three Weeks, July 2-July 19. Retail Store 
Sales Promotion; Fashion Apparel; Retail Personnel Manage- 
ment; Store Management and Operation; Color and Design; 
Textile Fabrics; Organization and Administration of Dis- 
tributive Education; Teaching of Distributive Education 
Methods and Materials. Second Three Weeks, July 22-August 9. 
Retail Store Salesmanship; Retail Store Advertising; Apparel 


THE CITY OF NEW 


Accessories; Retail Buying and Marketing; Training Retail 
Store Personnel; Retail Merchandising; Advanced Textile 
Fabrics; Visual Aids in Retail Training. Siz-Weeks Term, 
July 2-August 9. Retail Buying and Marketing; Interior 
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Decoration; Ketail Store Salesmanship; Ketall Merchandising, 
Textile Fabrics; Establishing and Operating a Retail Store. 
Address, Dean Charles M. Edwards, Jr 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 1-Au- 
gust 10. Supervision and Administration of Commercial Edu- 
cation; Methods and Materials in Teaching Office Practice; 
Methods and Materials in Teaching Stenography and Type- 
writing; Methods and Materials in Teaching Merchandising 
Salesmanship, and Distributive Education; Problems a 
Investigations in Teaching Business Education; Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Secretarial Practice; Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Methods and Materials in Teaching Introduc- 
tion to Business; Marketing; Retailing; Accounting. Address, 
Dr. O. Richard Wessels. 


North Carolina 


GREENSBORO—WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 6-July 19. Cur- 
riculum Problems in Business Education; Curriculum Making 
in Technical Business Education; Curriculum Making in Basic 
Business Education; Introduction to Retailing; Retail Per- 
sonnel Organization; Merchandising; Advanced Accounting; 
Marketing; Improving Instruction in Office Machines; Eco- 
nomics of Consumption; Thesis Writing. Address, Vance T. 
Littlejohn, Acting Head, Department of Business Education. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 13; July 16-August 21. 


Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Bookkeeping; Accounting. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director 
of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 17-August 9. Typewriting; Shorthand; Stenog- 
raphy. Address, J. V. Breitwieser, Director of Summer Session. 

MAYVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 2. Handwriting in the Elementary School; Elements of 
Typewriting; Typ ewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; The Com- 
mercial oe Relay in the High School; Advanced Shorthand; 
Business Law; Business Organization; Business Correspondence; 
Business Mathematics. Address, J. W. Headley, President. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 2. Commercial Law; Business Practice; Business Teach- 
ing Methods. Address, C. C. Swain, President. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
10-August 2. Accounting; Typewriting; Personal Finance. 
Address, Adolph Soroos, Reyistrar. 


Ohio 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 17-August 10. 
qupowenine: Shorthand; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of 

ypewriting; Research in Business Teaching Problems; Seminar 

hg tie Teaching Problems; Thesis in Business Education; 
| Sener ad and Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Advanced Principles of Accounting; Research in Accounting. 
Address, Dr. F. B. Dilley, Registrar. 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: June 24-August 16. Principles of Accounting; 
Constructive Accounting; Advanced Accounting. Address, 
Registrar. 

CINCINNATI— UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: First 
Term, June 17-July 25. Audio-Visual Aids in Business Educa- 
tion; Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Shorthand; Teach- 
ing the Basic Business Subjects; Teaching the Technical Busi- 
ness Subjects; Teaching Consumer Education; Improvement 
in Teaching Bookkeeping. Second Term, July 25-August 28. 
Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand. Address, Dr. 
Ray G. Price. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 17—July 26; July 29-September 6. Secretarial 
Science; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Address, 
Registrar. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 18-July 24. Fundamental Principles of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Selecting and Teaching Junior High School Business 
Subjects. Second Term, July 25-August 30. Principles of Busi- 
ness Education; Selecting and Teaching Junior High School 


Business Subjects. Address, D. H. Eikenberry, Chairman, 
Department of Education. 
FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: May 27-August 2. 


Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Business Machines. 
Address, C. A. Morey, Acting President. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 26; July 29-August 30. Principles of Accounting; 
Fundamentals of Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Income 
Tax Accounting; Social Security and Pay-Roll Tax Accounting; 
Introduction to Business; Survey of Business and Industry; 
Business Organization and Combination; Survey of Production 
Management; Credits and Collections; Personnel Management; 
Corporation Finance; Research in Personnel Administration 
and Labor Problems; Seminar in Business Administration; 
Marketing; Transportation; Principles of Salesmanship; 
Principles of Advertising; Export and Import Practice; Seminar 
in Marketing; Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Advanced 
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Stenography; Actual Uffice Practice; Private Secretarial Prad: 
tice; Business Machines; Business Letter Writing. Address, 
Dean Fren Musselman. 

NEW CONCORD—MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 3-July 17; July 18-August 30. Economics; Ac- 
counting. Address, J. G. Lowery, Director of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD— WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, June 10—-July 13; July 16-August 17; August 19-August 
80. Accounting; Business Law; Economics. Address, Dr. C. 
Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 

WILMINGTON—WILMINGTONCOLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 12; July 16-August 16. Beginning Ac- 
counting; Beginning and Advanced pees Business 
English; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, 
Sarah F. Castle, Registrar. 

YOUNGSTOWN—YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 17. Principles of Teaching; Classroom Management; 
Special Methods in Business Education; Courses in Secre- 
tarial Studies. Address, President Howard W. Jones. 


Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 27- 
July 25. Busines Mathematics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Business Correspondence; Secretarial 
Training; Teachers’ Course. Address, Mae Jo Irwin, Secretary. 


ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: June 
3—-August 2. Accounting; Shorthand; Economics; Money and 
Banking; Office Practice; Business M athem: atics; Retail Selling; 
Principles of Advertising; Principles of Marketing; Salesman- 
ship; Consumer Problems. Address, Sabin C. Percefull, Presi- 
dent. 

EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 27-July 25; July 26-August 15. Accounting; Business 
Law; Business Correspondence; Typewriting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Shorthand. Address, Earl Clevenger, Head of Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


GOODWELL—PANHANDLE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE: May 27-July 19. Business 
Principles; Business Law; Typewriting; Principles and Practices 
of Commercial Education. Address, Robert A. Lowry, Head of 
Division of Business. 


NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: Eight- 
Weeks Session, June 1-July 27; Twelve- Weeks Session, June 1- 
August 24. Teaching Procedures in the Clerical Business Sub- 
jects; Teaching Procedures in the Secretarial Subjects; Teach- 
ing Procedures in Office Practices and Appliances; Curriculum 
Making in the Commercial Subjects; Seminar in Commercial 
Education. Address, Registrar. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Regular Session, June 3-July 27; Intersession, July 29-Auqust 
24. Apprentice Teaching in Business Education; Teaching 
Business Subjects; Seminar in Teaching Problems; Problems in 
Business Education; Field Study; Problems in Distributive 
Education; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
yee ition Classes; Improvement of Instruction of Consumer 

Education; Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising, 
Typewriting and Transcription, and Shorthand. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 27-July 25; July 26-August 15. All Courses 
Required .for Certification of Business Teachers. Address, 
Noble Bryan, Registrar. 


WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, May 27-July 24; July 25- 
August 16. Beginning and Intermediate Accounting; Auditing; 
Business Law; Economics; Statistics; Money and Banking; 
Business Ethics; Office M achines; Beginning Shorthand; Dic- 
tation and Transcription; Beginning and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Business English; Business Correspondence; Business 
Mathematics. Address, A. C. Guffy, Dean of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 18-July 26. Typewriting; Stenography; Office Procedure; 
Current Trends; Supervision and Administration; Practicum 
in Business Education; Current Practices in Teaching Type- 
writing; Current Practices i in Teaching Shorthand; Accounting; 
Finance; Business Law; Personnel Management. ‘Second Term, 
July 27-August 30. Typewriting; Stenograplhy; Office Pro- 
cedure; Accounting; Business Law; Investments; Marketing, 
Address, Dean M. Ellwood Smith, Director of Summer Session. 


EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: First Term, 
June 18-July 28. Constructive Accounting; Elements of 
Finance; Elements of Marketing; Statistics; Sales Manage- 
ments; Credit Management; Principles of Salesmanship; Fi- 
nance Management; Investments; Accounting Theory and 
Practice; Typewriting. Second Term. July 24-August 29. Con- 
structive Accounting; Elements of Finance; Personnel Man- 
agement; Business Policy. Address, Dan E. Clark, Director of 
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Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, June 8—June 22; June 24-Auguat 8; August 6-August 24. 
Business Arithmetic; ‘Clerical Practice and Machines; Eco- 
nomics; Typewriting; Salesmanship; Accounting. Address, Dr. 
Thomas P. North, Dean of Instruction. 


ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Intersession, May 27—June 15. Consumer Economics; Short- 
hand. Regular Session, June 17-July 27. Corporation Finance; 
Money and Banking. Post-Session, July 29-August 17. Sales- 
manship. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 24- 
August 23. Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Economic 
Geography; Business Law; Labor Problems; Economics; Com- 
mercial Education; Salesmanship; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Office Practice; Commercial Mathematics. 
Address, President Weir C. Ketler; or Harold O. White, Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Three- 
Weeks Session, June 3-June 22; Six-Weeks Session, June 23- 
August 3; Three-Weeks Session, August 5-August 23. Methods; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Subjects; Typewriting; 
Office Practice; Clerical Practice and Machines; Kaeonetion. 
Address, G. G. Hill, Director of Department of Business Educa- 
tion. 


JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 10-July 
19. Business Law; Consumer Education; Investments; Money 
and Banking. Address, Dr. Ruth L. Higgins, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Pre-Ses- 
sion, May 31-June 28. ee, Principles of Economics; 
Economic Geography; Money and Credit; Banking. Regular 
Session, June 28-August 238. Principles of Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Junior 
Business Training and Methods; Methods of Teaching Retail 
Selling; Advanced Study of Business Education; Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Business Education; 
Contracts; Business Associations; Principles of Economics; 
Efficiency in Methods of Instruction; Instructional Materials; 
Audio-Visual Education; Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching; 
School Administration; School Law; History of Education; 
Principles of Education; Educational Statistics; Money and 
Credit; Corporation Finance; Introduction to Business; Per- 
sonnel Administration; Principles of Marketing; Salesmanship; 
Elementary Business Statistics. Special Session, August 12- 
September 18. Principles of Accounting; Advanced Principles 
of Accounting; Auditing; Federal Taxes; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Business Cycles; International Trade and Commerce. 
Address, John M. Rhoads, Director of Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: July 1-Auyust 9. Teaching the Social- Business Subjects; 
Problems and Practices in Consumer Economic Education; 
Principles and Problems in Business Education; Accounting; 


Business Law; Economics; Education; Finance: Geograph y. 
Address, W. L. Einolf. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
First Term, June 17-July 26. The Techniques of Typewriting; 
Content and Methods for Transcription; Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Consumer 
Business Education; Methods and Materials of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; 
Office and Clerical Practice; Office and Clerical Practice Read- 
ings; Principles and Problems of Business Education; Curricu- 
lum Making for Business Courses; Research S2ninar in Business 
Education. Second Term, July 29-Septem er 6. Advanced 
Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription. Post- 
Session, July 29-August 9. Guidance for Teachers of Business 
iabtocte. Address, Dr. F. W. Shockley, Director of Summer 

ession. 


PITTSBURGH— UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: First Term, 
July 1-July 20. Visual Aids in Distributive Education; Sources 
and Evaluation of Merchandise Information; Workshop for 
Adult Evening Program; Laboratory Training in Distributive 
Education, Second Term, July 22-August 10. Co-ordination 
Methods in Distributive Education; Organization and Super- 
vision of Distributive Education; Workshop for Adult Evening 
Program; Laboratory Training in Distributive Education. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: August 12- September 21. Transportation; Advertising; 
Salesmanship; Marketing; Merchandising; Insurance; Business 
Statistics; Elementary Accounting; Principles of Economics; 

urrent Economic Problems; Economics of C onsumption; 
Business Law; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. M. R. Trabue, 
Director of Summer Session. 


South Carolina 


ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 19; July 19- -August 26. Typewriting; Shorthand, 
Jictation; Accounting; Financial Organization; Business Law; 
Consumer Economics; Marketing; Public Finance. Address, 
Dr. Harold Gilbreth. 
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South Dakota 


seuqneeh— NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 

EGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 18; July 16-August 16. 
Pisa les of Accounting; Typewriting; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Thomas Natural S ‘orthand. Address Rudolph Dahl, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration. 


VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 12; July 15—-August 28. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting. Address, Dr. William H. Batson 
Director of Summer Session. 


Tennessee 


JOHNSON CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
May 22-August 7. Typewriting; Economic Geography; Intro- 
duction to Business; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; 
Accounting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 10-July 17. aes the Social-Business Subjects; 
Thesis; Graduate Seminar; ypewriting; Office Methods; 
Secretarial Problems; on etters and Reports; Office 
Management; Applied Secretarial Practice; Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Economics; Finance; Marketing; Statistics; Trans- 

ortation. Second Term, July 18-August 23. The Teaching of 

yeewrties and Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Office Methods; 
Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Applied 
Secretarial Practice; Accounting; Business Law; Economics; 
Statistics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 10-July 17; July 18-August 23. 
Problems in Business Education; Business Principles; Consumer 
Education Problems; Business Machines; faterials and 
Methods in Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
and Secretarial Practice; Business Law; Directed Teaching in 
Business Education. Address, Theodore Woodward, Head 
Business Education Department. 


Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 3-July 12; July 15-August 22. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Practice Teaching in Commercial Sub- 
jects; Vocation Workshop; Educational Problems; Government 
and Business; Principles of Typewriting and Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary ——S Penmanship. Address, Anna D. ‘Linn, 
Registrar; or J. L. Kerby, Chairman of Department of Business 
Administration. 

AUSTIN— UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: July 1-August 29. 
Education and Business Administration Subjects. Address, 
Registrar. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 4-August 13. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Machine Bookkeeping; Elementary Accounting; -Busi- 
ness English; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Business 
Administration in the High School; Sales Management; Sta- 
tistical Method. Address, Dr. D. A. Shirley, Registrar. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Terms, June 6-July 13; July 16-August 23. Handwriting; 
Teaching of Business Subjects; Review and Skill Building in 
Secretarial Science; Machine Repairs; Special Aids in Teaching. 
Address, Dr. O. J. Curry, Dean of School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Two 





HUNTS: TATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 13; July 16-August 23. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; | Marke sting; Life In- 


surance; Business Correspondence; Business Principles; Busi- 
ness Law; Methods. Address, J. Roy Wells, Head of Department 
of Business Administration. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 16; July 
16-August 23. Typewriting; Shorthand; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Commercial Law; Economics. Address, 
Mary I. Love, Registrar. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 3-July 13. Typewriting; 
Advanced Accounting; Shorthand; Accounting; Elementary 
Accounting; Business Law; Secretarial Training. Second Term, 
July 16-August 24. Advanced Accounting; Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary Accounting; Business Law; Office Management; Cor- 
poration Finance. Address, Claude Elliott, Registrar. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 10-July 19; July 22-August 24. Methods of 
Teaching Type writing; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Busi- 
ness Administration. Address, M. R. Merrill, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 19; July 22-August 23. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Office Machines; Banking and Finance; Economics; 
Marketing; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Fundamentals of Business Education. Address, 
Dean A. Peterson. 
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SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 11- 
July 21. Thomas Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects. Address, Dean John T. Wahiquist. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
8-August 16. Typewriting; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; 
Economic Geography; The Economic History of the United 
States; The Economics of Peace; The Economics of Con- 
sumption; International Economics. Address, Bennett C. 
Douglass, Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 
FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
17-August 24. Beginning and Advanced L Lange and 
i 


Shorthand; Beginning Accounting; The Business of ving 
Today. Address, Dr. J. L. Jarman, Director of Summer Session. 


FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 20; July 22-August 24. ‘e~ | and Advanced 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, and ffice Practice; 
Business Law; Money and Banking; Marketing; Business Or- 
ganization. Address, Dean Edward Alvey, Jr. 


HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 18-August 
16. Shorthand Principles; Personal Typewriting. Address, 
William M. Cooper, Director of Summer Session. 


HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 17-July 20. Typewriting; Shorthand; Advanced Type- 
writing; Accounting; Office Machines; Improvement of In- 
struction in the Social Business Subjects. Second Term, July 20- 
August 23. Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Merchandising. 
Address, Dr. S. P. Duke, President. 


West Virginia 


BUCKHANNON—WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 8-July 12. Principles of Accounting; 
Principles of Economics; Business Mathematics; Typewriting. 
Second Term, July 16-August 23. Principles of Accounting; 
Principles of Economics. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 


HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term, 
* June 3—July 8. Beginning Typewriting; Shorthand-Typewrit- 
ing; Principles of Accounting; Retail Salesmanship, Co-opera- 
tive Store Service; Business Law; Principles of Economics. 
Second Term, July 8-August 10. Typewriting; Shorthand- 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Principles of Selling; 
Retail Salesmanship; Co-operative Store Service; Office Prac- 
tice and Management; Principles of Economics. Address, 
Registrar. 

MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 6-July 16; July 17-August 23._ Principles of 
Accounting; Marketing; Business Management; Business Law; 
Address, A. J. Dadisman, Director of Summer Session. 


SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 3-July 
12; July 16-August 23. Typewriting; Accounting; Office Prac- 
tice; Filing; Office Machines; Business Organization and 
Management. Address, Ada E. Wiley. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 10-July 17. Typewriting; English; Accounting; Eco- 
nomics. Address, W. H. G. White, President. 


WEST LIBERTY—WEST LIBERTY STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 10-July 18. Office Machines; Ac- 
counting; Typewriting; General Psychology. Second Term, 
July 16-August 17. Labor and Industrial Problems. Address, 
Carl F. Bonar, Director of Summer Session. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: Summer 
Session, June 1—September 16. Business Communication; Ele- 
ments of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Marketing 
Methods; Advertising Principles; Business Statistics; Money 
and Banking; Corporation and Finance; Principles of Insurance; 
Public Utilities; Personnel Management; Management an 
Labor Relations. LHight-Weeks Session, June 21-August 16. 
Money and Banking; Statistical Method; Transportation 
Problems; Personnel Management; Advanced Statistical Tech- 
nique; Curriculum and Instruction in Commercial Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Address, John Guy Fowlkes, Dean of Summer Session. 

WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 


10-July 19. Courses undecided. Address, Paul A. Carlson, 
Director of Commercial Education. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 20-July 24; July 26-August 23. Stenography; Typewrit- 
ing; Indexing and Filing; Machine Operation; Dictaphone 
Operation; Marketing; Investments; Transportation. Address, 
Dean O. C. Schwiering, Director of Summer Session. 
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RECORD KEEPING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail 
businesses. Although the set is based on a 
retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are 
applicable to any small retail business that uses 
a cash register. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES is a complete operational manual on 
keeping records for a small business. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles is helpful in 
completing the set, but each column in the 
combined cash-journal is numbered and there 
are sufficient instructions given in the narrative 
so that students can record the information 
properly without having a knowledge of book- 
keeping. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or 
accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail 
businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeep- 
ing. 

(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and 
adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


CONTENTS OF THE SET. 


(1) A book containing detailed information 
about the records needed by small businesses, 
instructions for starting a set of records, and 
instructions and business papers for recording 
one month’s transactions. 

(2) A one-book system of accounts, includ- 
ing the following: 

(a) A fixed assets register 

(b) A sales record by departments 

(c) A combined cash-journal (which 
also serves as a ledger) 

(d) An expense analysis record 

(¢) An employees’ earnings record 

(3) A checkbook 

(4) A pad of pay-roll receipts 

(5) Files 


List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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FOR COURSES IN- 


* GENERAL SELLING 
*RETAIL SELLING 


% Fundamentals of Selling 


FOURTH - EDITION 
WALTERS - WINGATE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for 
the first course in a complete program of distributive 
education or for a single, self-contained general course 
in selling. Since most selling opportunities are in re- 
tailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this 
book are based upon retail situations. Special empha- 
sis is given consumer needs and consumer wants. 
Special chapters cover the selling skills, such as store 
arithmetic and store English. Numerous practical ap- 
plications accompany each chapter. You may obtain 
an optional workbook and a comprehensive teachers’ 
manual. 


Retail Merchandising 


THIRD EDITION 
WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 





RETAIL MERCHANDISING covers the entire field of retail 
selling and merchandising. This book is especially written 
to be used (a) for a single, independent course in dis- 
tributive education; (b) as a part of a complete distributive 
education program; and (c) in part-time or co-operative 
courses. It covers all the important merchandising prob- 
lems, including pricing, control, purchasing, layout, pro- 
motion, display, and other important functions of a retail 
business. A workbook and a teachers’ manual are avail- 
able 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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North Carolina Meeting 


The commercial section of the North 
Carolina Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Asheville on Friday 
afternoon, March 29. Mrs. Maybelle P. 
Campbell, Western Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Cullowhee, presided over the meeting. 

The speaker on the program was John A. 
Pendery, office manager of South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
whose topic was “‘Where Are We Going in 
Business.” At the conclusion of Mr. Pen- 
dery’s talk there was an open forum dis- 
cussion in which the following persons 
participated: Dr. W. A. Ashbrook, Western 
Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee; Vance 
Littlejohn, The Woman’s College, Greens- 
boro; B. M. Canup, Mars Hill Junior Col- 
lege, Mars Hill; W. L. Logan, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh; Sarah 
- Ruth Posey, Lee H. Edwards High School, 
Asheville; Margaret DeVinney, > Central 
High School, Charlotte; Eleanor . Weyl, 
Central High School, Charlotte; Elizabeth 
Cody, Edneyville High School, Edneyville; 
Marie Handlen, Bryce Commercial College, 
High Point. 

The new president of this group is Dr. W. 
A. Ashbrook, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee. 


North Carolina Conference 


On April 27 the annual business education 
conference of North Carolina was sponsored 
by Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the 
department of business education of The 
Woman’s College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. Professor Vance T. Littlejohn, acting 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion, assisted in planning the program. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
develop recommendations for the revision of 
the North Carolina course of study in busi- 
ness education. ‘The conference was con- 
ducted by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, professor of 
business administration, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. There was a panel 
discussion on “Content and Function of a 
State Course of Study in Business Educa- 
tion.” Besides Dr. J. Henry Highsmith of 
the state department of education, the panel 
consisted of two public school superin- 
tendents, two high school principals, and 
two public teachers. Dr. Eyster served as a 
moderator. 

After the panel discussion Dr. Eyster 
evaluated the tentative course of study and 
made recommendations. 
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Career Conference 


The second annual career conference was 
sponsored by the Adams County School- 
men’s Association at Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on March 15. 
Following were the speakers on the program 
relating to business: accountancy, L. H. 
Brenneman, vice-president of York-Shipley 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania; business 
administration, E. J. Yoder, sales manager, 
C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania; secretarial, Ralph E. Dough- 
erty, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. J. Frank Dame, di- 
rector of business education, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Parker Orth, Gettysburg College. 


oo 6 6 
Michigan Meeting 


The Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Lansing on March 
15-16. At that meeting Archie D. Waring, 
Walsh Institute, Detroit, was elected presi- 
dent. The first vice-president is Gertrude 
Murray, Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti. 
The second vice-president is Kryn Rynlandt, 
Central High School, Kalamazoo. The new 
member of the executive board is Arthur 
Balfour, Argubright College, Battle Creek. 

The speakers on the program were: Casey 
Wiggins, Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette; C. William Otto, 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce, Lansing; 
Carl M. Horn, State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education; Dr. Merle S. Ward, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids. 


What Business Expects of the Beginner 


On April 26, on the campus of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, the 
Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion sponsored a business students con- 
ference to discuss the subject ““What Busi- 
ness Expects of the Beginner.” Student 
delegates were invited from all the par- 
ticipating schools in the Chicago area. 

The discussion was opened with a discus- 
sion of “Finding One’s First Job,” followed 
by speakers on the subjects of personality, 
businesslike appearances, initial skills, ade- 
quate educational background, ability to 
meet the public, and desire to advance. On 
each of these six programs there was a stu- 
dent leader in the discussion. 

After the separate discussions there was 4 
general session in which a summary of the 
discussions was presented. 
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Secretarial 
Office Practice 


By Loso and Agnew 





Your students need more than just skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
They need a final course that is designed to integrate and to correlate 


Available with 


. optional — all the related secretarial and general office skills and knowledges. 
— That is the purpose for which SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is 
¢ FILING SET congue. 


A study of all available surveys discloses that there are certain jobs in all business and govern- 
mental offices that are commonly performed by secretaries, stenographers, and general office 
clerks. It is also a well-established fact that most graduates, directly out of schools, do not become 
private secretaries. They usually start as clerks, typists, stenographers, telephone operators, re- 
ceptionists, or in some other similar minor capacity. On the initial job they may not perform all the 
common duties, but they need them for promotion; and as they become general stenographers and 
secretaries, they will in most cases find it necessary to draw upon or use daily the background that 
is covered in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Research Projects in Summer Quarterly 


According to an announcement by the 
issue editor, Paul F. Muse, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, the 
summer issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, official publication of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Education, 
will appeal to every business teacher because 
it will include a large variety of research 
problems. 

Among the research projects reported are: 
“Types of Errors Found in Business Let- 
ters;” “A Comparison of Superior Students 
with Superior Office Workers in Spelling, 
Word Usage, Typewriting, and Proofreading 
Ability;” “Shorthand Penmanship in Func- 
tional and Manual Method Class;” “A 
Classroom Teaching Procedure in Book- 
keeping;” “A Study of Personal Secretaries 
in Sixteen Communities in the State of 
Michigan;” “Methods of Interesting Male 
Students in the Study of Stenography;” 
“Depreciation Trends in Accounting;” ““The 
Success of Thomas Shorthand Writers in the 
Field of Business;” ‘“The Practicability of 
Emphasizing Speed Before Accuracy in Ele- 
mentary Typewriting;’ “A Comparative 
Analysis of Vocabularies of Horn and 
Peterson’s The Basic Vocabulary of Business 
Letters and The Gregg Dictionary;” “An In- 
vestigation of the Speeds of Dictation in 
Business Offices.” 

It is expected that this final issue of the 
current year will be mailed to members 
early in May. Copies of this research issue, 
together with the previous issues of the year, 
may be obtained by sending $1.00 to Harold 
D. Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver 7, Colorado. 


Houses for G.I.'s 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, re- 
leased the news on March 17 that during 
the preceding two weeks housing had been 
found for 420 new students, including many 
G. I.’s and their wives. J. G. Gill, vice- 
president and registrar, and his assistants 
anticipated the problem and appealed to the 
people of Trenton through the local radio 
stations, WI'TM and WTNJ, and through 
the Trenton Times, to open their homes to 
Rider students. The response was such that 
300 were placed in private homes as soon 
as they enrolled. College dormitories, fra- 
ternities, and sororities and a converted 
USO center absorbed the remaining group of 
enrollees. F. F. Moore is president and Sadie 
Ziegler is secretary of Rider College. 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Last of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





While I have memory I shall not forget 
the mingled feelings of amazement and 
downright dismay with which I tegarded 
Johnny Malle when he was brought to me 
as a student. He was enrolled for the full 
commercial course, which naturally included 
typewriting. Perhaps as young, maimed 
veterans of the European and Pacific fight- 
ing fronts return, other teachers will be con- 
fronted by similar problems. So I want to 
tell this story, having pioneered, as it were, 
in this field, for it may serve to encourage 
some of today’s teachers to believe—to 
know—that courage is one of the chief factors 
of success. 

Johnny was an Indian boy who had been 
sent from a Montana reservation to the old 
Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania. He 
was so unhappy there that he ran away, 
heading toward home. He “bummed” rides 
as far as St. Louis. There he missed getting 
a firm grip on some brake rods. When he 
was carried from the scene he was minus 
both legs and four of the fingers from his 
hands. On one hand he had only the index 
finger and the thumb. 

We tackled the job together. Touch type- 
writing was then in its infancy, but I had a 
lot of faith in it and determined that Johnny 
should have a chance to become a touch 
operator. I worked out a fingering system 
for him, assigning definite keys to each 
finger and thumb. The first few days were 
discouraging. The thumb was awkward and 
required special and intensive training. I 
want to pay tribute right here to the staying 
qualities of that young redskin warrior, for 
he had a battle to fight. Faith and hard 
work won, as they usually do. 

When the time came for the United States 
Civil Service examination, which was held 
annually in our rooms to accommodate our 
Indian graduates, Johnny passed with a 
good average rating. He was appointed to a 
minor position in one of the field offices of 
the United States Reclamation Service, I 
think it was. I have not heard from him in a 
long time, but I am certain that he is, if still 
living, giving to his position that same ear- 
nest attention that won him a place in my 
personal ““Who’s Who in Memory’s Halls.” 
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Thomas Appointed at Pittsburg, Kanses 


R. J. Thomas was 
recently appointed as a 
new staff member of the 
department of commerce 
and business administra- 
tion at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. He began 
his duties at the begin- 
ning of the second se- 
mester. 

Mr. Thomas is a grad- 
uate of Whitewater State 
Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, and 
obtained his Master’s de- 
gree from Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, in 1940. He 
also did graduate work at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Prior to entering the Navy Mr. Thomas 
was on the staff of the business education 
department at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, West Virginia. 
While in the Navy he was attached to the 
staff of the Naval Officers Training Center, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, as an instructor in communication 
typing. He was responsible for writing all 
the correlated material used by the depart- 
ment. Later he became the officer-in-charge 


of the Yeoman School, Fleet Training Center, 
Oahu. 








R. J. Thomas 


& * * 
N. Y. U. Summer Conference 


The sixth annual business education con- 
ference sponsored by Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, New York University, New York 
City, will be devoted to the topic of “Pro- 
fessional Leadership in Business Education.” 
This conference is scheduled for Wednesday, 
July 24, on the campus of New York Uni- 
versity. 

To provide the basis for this conference, a 
study is being made by the fraternity to 
determine the foremost problems of business 
education by Federal, state, and local di- 
rectors and supervisors of business education. 
When this study of problems is completed, 
the program for the conference will be built 
around the solutions of these problems. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax of the School of Education is 
co-operating with the fraternity in making 
the study and preparing the program. 

A copy of the program can be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York, New York. 
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New Jersey Regional Workshop 


On March 6 the High School Commercial 
Teachers Association of New Jersey arranged 
a regional workshop for business teachers 
and administrators of Passaic and Bergen 
Counties. This was held at Fair Lawn High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

Harry Q. Packer, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Woodridge, discussed and 
demonstrated visual aids in the social busi- 
ness field. Paul Brennan, Belleville High 
School, Belleville, discussed and demon- 
strated visual aids in bookkeeping. Harry F. 
Smart, Eastside High School, Paterson, dem- 
onstrated visual aids in shorthand. 

At the evening meeting Clyde Blanchard, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, dis- 
cussed “Shortcuts to the Teaching of Skill 
Subjects.” 

The cochairmen of the workshop were 
Clinton Cranmer, Eastside High School, 
Paterson, and Howard L. Haas, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson. 


Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The tenth annual regional summer con- 
ference on business and distributive educa- 
tion will be held at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, on June 14 
and 15. The out-of-state participants on the 
program will be as follows: Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, professor of business education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Walter A. Kumpf, associate editor, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Dr. O. J. Curry, director, 
School of Business, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City; John B. Pope, southern regional 
director of distributive education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There will be general sessions on Friday, 
June 14, at 9:00 a. m. and 6:00 p.m. Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity will sponsor a picnic on 
Friday. On Saturday there will be general 
sessions at 10:30 a. mM. and 12:30 p. m. Sec- 
tional meetings will be held Friday after- 
noon for high school, college, and distribu- 
tive education teachers. At 3:15 p. Mm. Friday 
there will be a high school classroom teach- 
ers clinic. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College will also 
sponsor a two-week conference on dis- 
tributive education from June 3 to June 15. 
The director of this workshop will be Morris 
J. Ruley, director of industrial education, 


Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa. 
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20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING | : 


Fourth Edition - By Lessenberry 


The fourth edition of 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING presents a complete and 
unified program for building speed with control. The plan of learning provides 


for alternate drives for speed and drives for control at the newly attained speeds. = 

In other words, the student does not dwell too long on accuracy because he will I 

not develop his maximum speed. * 

One of the important features of this revision is the recommended time allow- U 

ance given for each part of each lesson so that every minute counts for better ™ 

results. No time during the class period is wasted. 

se 

The teaching materials are organized into specific blocks of work so that the te 

student has an immediate goal and so that he knows the rate of progression that gi 

he is expected to accomplish. th 

A direct method of teaching is used that permits the early typing of words, rf 

phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. The student quickly begins to write useful gr 

material. He, therefore, has a constant feeling of definite progress. The pro- - 

gram for building speed with control through the use of right practice proced- a 
ures and right practice materials is definite and result-getting. 

ne 
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Philadelphia Teachers Meet with Office 


Managers 


An interesting meeting was held at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
March 20 under the sponsorship of the joint 
business-educator group of the National 
Office Management Association. Dr. McKee 
Fisk of McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City, spoke on the subject of making 
textbooks. Harry W. Nock, office manager 
of E. I. DuPont DeNemours and Company, 
led the discussion. 

Approximately 200 business educators and 
office managers took part in this dinner 
meeting. Such co-operation between busi- 
ness teachers and office personnel leads the 
way to better understanding between the 
two groups and should lead to the improve- 
ment of business education. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of N. O. M. A. 
and the business educators are to be con- 
gratulated for their co-operative interest in 
better business education. Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, director of the department of busi- 
ness education at Temple University, served 
on the steering committee of N. O. M. A. 
which planned this meeting. 


Indiana Conference 


The Business Education Conference Series, 
which was discontinued by Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, from 1942 to 
1945 because of the war, will be resumed this 
year. The Conference will be held on Tues- 
day, July 23, on the campus of Indiana 
University. 

The program will be built around two 
major questions, which are: 

1. What standards of achievement, es- 
sential knowledges, and personal charac- 
teristics and trends are expected of the be- 
ginning office worker? 

2. What adjustments must be made in 
the pre-employment business education pro- 
gram in schools at both the high school and 
the post-high school levels to produce 
graduates who meet the qualifications ex- 
pected of beginning office workers? This 
question will be discussed by representatives 
of business and by business teachers. 

Office managers and employees and busi- 
ness teachers from Indiana and other states 
are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
pate in the conference. 

A detailed program of the Conference may 
be obtained on or after June 1 by writing to 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


May, 1946 
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Professor Rude Retires 


Recently, Professor Willard Rude of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, retired after thirty years as head 
of the department of secretarial administra- 
tion. At the meeting of the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Association in Oklahoma 
City on February 15, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


WHEREAS, Professor Willard Rude, 
who for the past thirty years has been 
head of the department of secretarial ad- 
ministration at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, and who has recently relinquished 
his position as head of the department, and 
is retiring on half time; and 

WHEREAS, he has rendered such ex- 
cellent service in the field of secretarial 
training, and business education in general, 
to thousands of commercial teachers and 
other students during these thirty years; 
and 

FURTHERMORE, in recognition of 
the honor that has been brought to Okla- 
homa through his achievements and the 
achievements of his former students, be it 


RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion accord him tribute and join in express- 
ing our sincere best wishes for his con- 
tinued success and happiness. 


Milwaukee Teachers Meet with N. O. M. A. 


The Milwaukee Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association held its an- 
nual educational night on March 5 at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. Dinner was served 
at 6:30 p. m. and the speaker on this occasion 
was Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Dr. Forkner spoke on the subject 
“Who Is Responsible for Business Educa- 
tion?” 

There were approximately 175 business 
teachers at the meeting. School officials in 
attendance included Superintendent Lowell 
P. Goodrich; Assistant Superintendent W. 
W. Theisen of Milwaukee Public Schools; 
and William F. Rasche, director of Milwau- 
kee Vocational School, besides representa- 
tives from the Catholic schools and local 
business colleges. 

Erwin M. Keithley, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, was a member of the 
educational committee which planned this 
program. Mr. Keithley is also president of 
the Department of Business of N. E. A. 
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Typing Tips. 


The Underwood Corporation has 
recently released a new 16 mm. sound film “Typing 
Tips,” which may be shown in twenty-one minutes. 


Summary. George Hossfield, winner of numerous 
typewriting awards, discusses and demonstrates what 
he considers to be the five essentials of typewriting: 
posture, concentration, keeping eyes on text, rhythm, 
and eliminating useless motions. In developing the last 
of these points he indicates the proper use of several 
parts of the typewriter. 


Several pointers on the care of the typewriter are 
given. The remainder of the film shows how to make 
characters not included on the regular keyboard, how 
to insert heavy carbon packs, how to draw vertical and 
horizontal lines on the paper in the machine, how to 
type small labels, and how to type cards when large 
quantities of them are involved and when they do not 
need to be kept in alphabetic sequence. 


Recommended Use. “Typing Tips” is valuable for 
demonstrating the parts of the Underwood typewriter. 
Some of the information and some of the operations and 
techniques are of interest to beginners, others are 
helpful to advanced students. The film can be shown to 
advantage, therefore, to the same group at different 
levels of their training. 


The students in many schools do not have the oppor- 


tunity of seeing a champion typist in action. For such 


students this film will be particularly interesting, and 
it should serve to motivate their training. 


Rental. This film may be secured without charge from 
the Underwood Corporation. Contact your local Under- 
wood dealer. 


Railroadin’. This 16 mm. film in color was pro- 
duced by the American Locomotive Company and 
General Electric Corporation. It may be shown in ap- 
proximately thirty minutes. The sound consists of 
narration and synchronized sound effects. 


Summary. “Railroadin’” tells the story of the his- 
torical development of industry and agriculture and 
the part that transportation plays in this development. 
It shows the building of railroads in America and the 
opening up of the West and how cities developed as a 
result of transportation. The film also portrays the 
important role that railroads played in carrying troops 
in wartime. 

Primary emphasis is placed upon the handling of 
freight with interesting shots of wool, lumber, beef, and 
grain. Rather detailed illustrations of how trains are 
operated, the switching of trains, traffic control, and the 
loading and unloading of freight cars are shown. 

The last portion of the film deals with the conveni- 
ences and accommodations of modern passenger trains. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in classes in general business and economics. It may be 
shown to advantage when the students are studying the 
unit on transportation. 


Rental. “Railroadin’” may be secured free of charge 
from General Electric Corporation. Send your request to 
the General Electric office in your territory. 


Behind the Annual Report. This 16 mm. sound 
film was produced and released by the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1945. It is approximately a reel 
and a half in length and may be shown in eighteen 
minutes. 


Summary. The story told by this film consists of five 
parts: (1) the many classes of persons who own one or 
more shares of stock in the U. S. Steel Corporation, (2) 
the productive activities of the corporation in a war 
year and the persons engaged in those activities, (3) a 
bar graph representation of the division of the corpora- 
tion’s income in the five-year period 1940-1944, (4) a 
pictorial representation of the division of the corpora- 
tion’s income for 1944, and (5) the part that the steel 
industry expects to play in the future of the Nation. 

Parts 3 and 4 show the division of the annual income 
of the corporation into products and services bought; 
taxes; employment or personnel costs; and other costs 
excluding interest, dividends, and amounts carried 
forward for future needs. 


Recommended Use. The third and fourth parts of this 
film should be interesting and helpful to second-year 
high school vocational bookkeeping classes and to 
college accounting classes that are studying statements 
of profit and loss with percentages and the use of graphs 
and charts in interpreting the accounting reports. If 
the instructor wishes to use only parts 3 and 4 of the 
film, eight minutes will be required for the showing. 

College classes in business management courses will 
be interested in the entire film as an example of one 
type of public relations activity on the part of a large 
corporation. 


Rental. “Behind the Annual Report” may be secured 
without charge from the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Requests should be made to the nearest Film 
Distribution Center of that company: Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Railroad Company, Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham 2, Alabama; United States Steel Sub- 
sidiaries, 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois; 
American Steel & Wire Company, Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio; United States Steel Corporation of 
Delaware, 71 Broadway, New York 6, New York; 
United States Steel Corporation of Delaware, 436 
Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania; Colum- 
bia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco 6, 
California. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE brings letter writing situations 
right into your classroom. With this book verbs, nouns, adjectives, and other 
parts of speech really mean something. They mean dollars and cents to the 
student, because he sees them in action in real business situations. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is written in powerful language. 
The style is as interesting as fiction. This book can be used to train your students 
to write both correctly and forcefully. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is available in a one-semester 
volume or a one-year volume with an optional workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


May, 1946 409 











The Teaching of Bookkeeping. 1946. By Paul 
O. Selby. A 297-page, printed, cloth-bound book. This 
book contains fourteen chapters besides a list of twenty- 
three general references on the teaching of bookkeeping. 
The chapter titles are as follows: “What is Bookkeep- 
ing?” “Mixed Accounts and Optional Methods of 
Entry.” “Journal Forms,” “Ledger Forms,” “Differ- 
ences in Accounts,” “The Proprietor’s Accounts,” 
“Periodic Statements,” “Adjusting and Closing En- 
tries,” “Related Elementary Skills,” ‘Textbooks; 
Practice Sets; Workbooks,” “Bookkeeping Equipment,” 
“Classroom Teaching Procedures and Testing,” “‘Extra- 
curricular Activities of Teacher and Pupils,” and “The 
Course of Study in Bookkeeping.”” Emphasis is placed 
upon classroom teaching procedures and variations in 
bookkeeping procedures. It is not only suitable as a 
reference book for teachers but also as a methods book 
in colleges. List price $2.00. Order from Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


Services of the U. S. Office of Education Avail- 
able to Business Education. 1946. By J. C. 
Wright, with an introduction by B. Frank Kyker. 
Fourth annual Delta Pi Epsilon lecture. A 30-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet. It contains a foreword 
by Paul S. Lomax, the 1945 president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. Besides the introduction and conclusion there 
are chapters covering the following topics: “Historical 
Development of Functions,” “Specialized Services 
Available to Business Education,” ‘General Services 
Available to Business Education,” “Provisions in Legis- 
lation Now Before the Congress,” and “‘Problems and 
Needs in Business Education in the Years Ahead.” 
Price 50 cents. Order from South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Chicago. 


How to Select, Organize, and Manage a Small 
Business. 1946. Miscellaneous bulletin No. 3200 of 
the vocational division, Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. Prepared by G. Henry 
Richert and Clyde W. Humphrey. A 40-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound booklet. It is written in the 
form of an instructor’s manual with particular reference 
to courses pertaining to the management of retail 
establishments. The purpose of the manual is explained, 
followed by “Suggestions on How to Conduct a Pro- 
gram,” “Obtain the Instructors,” “Physical Arrange- 
ment of the Room,” “The First Meeting,” and “‘Teach- 
ing Suggestions.” There are four parts in the bulletin 
as follows: “Requirements and Opportunities for 
Small Business Ownership,” “Store Location, Layout, 
and Equipment,” “Operating the Store,” and “Sources 
of Supplementary Information and Materials.” Each 
part is outlined with specific references of textbook 
material and teaching suggestions. Order from Federal 
a! Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 





A Distributive Education Student’s Work- 
book in Retail Arithmetic. 1945. By W. G. 
Dallas. A 30-page, mimeographed bulletin. It is rec- 
ommended for a supplement in distributive education 
classes. It provides drill on the fundamental operations 
as well as particular emphasis on discount, making 
change, and markup. The problems are those fre- 
quently encountered in a retail store. Price 35 cents. 
Order from W. G. Dallas, Willis High School, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


Record Keeping for a Small Business. 1946. 
Small Business Series No. 6 of the state of New York, 
Department of Commerce. A 22-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet with illustrations. It is not a textbook, 
but it describes the need for records and shows how 
they may be used in business. It is written in simple 
language and is ideal for placing in the hands of any 
person contemplating starting a small business. Order 
from New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany, New York. 


Industry Reports to Veterans on Jobs. 1945. 
An 11-page, printed bulletin explaining how companies 
are providing jobs for veterans. The first half of the 
bulletin is devoted to answering the following questions 
for veterans: “Is Industry Hiring Veterans?” “What 
Kind of Job is the Veteran Doing?” ‘‘What is Industry’s 
Attitude on the Employment of Handicapped Veter- 
ans?” “What is Industry Doing to Demonstrate Its 
Interest in the Over-all Welfare of the Veterans?” and 
“Does Industry Face any Insurmountable Problems in 
the Employment of Veterans?” The next part is de- 
voted to company plans for veterans. This is followed 
by an explanation of a typical company plan. Copies 
are available from National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 


Principles and Techniques for Directing the 
Learning of Typewriting, Second edition. 1945. 
By William R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart. A 250- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book. Designed for a meth- 
ods course in college and a guide for the classroom 
teacher. It contains nine chapters and a bibliography. 
The titles of the nine chapters are as follows: “The 
Typewriting Teacher,” ““A Classroom Organization for 
Effective Working and Learning,” “Physical Provisions 
and Equipment Needs for the Typewriting Room,” 
“Fundamental Principles of Directing Skill Learning,” 
“Other Basic Considerations Underlying the Teaching 
Techniques,” “Teaching Techniques for Touch-Type- 
writing,” ‘‘Miscellaneous Topics,” “Personal-Use 
Typewriting,” and “Problems for Research, Investiga- 
tion, and Further Study.” Chapter VI contains fifty- 
two parts covering such topics as posture, changing 
the ribbon, addressing envelopes, punctuation, proof- 
reading, and tabulation. Price $2.50. Order from D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Motivation and Effective 
learning through 


Concrete Presentation 


APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ARITAMETIC 


Fourth Edition 
By Curry and Rice 


All boys and girls need better training in arithmetic, but when 
it is taught in the high school it must be challenging, interest- 
ing, and thorough. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a 
phenomenal record of popularity because it represents a 
definite break with the old traditional methods of presenting 
the subject. It covers thoroughly all the fundamentals, but it 
gets its motivation and driving power through the realistic, 
concrete presentation. 


Besides the concrete presentation of the fundamentals, the 
student gets a working knowledge of business arithmetic in 
action by studying all the arithmetical calculations made in 
each of several different departments of a business. In this 
way, the student gets a chance to see arithmetic in operation. 


Thorough mastery is acquired through different types of prob- 
lems that involve both intensive drill and practical applica- 
Hon. 


You may obtain an optional workbook and an optional set of 
achievement tests to accompany the one-year volume or the 
one-semester volume. The workbook can be used independ- 
ently if desired. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


May, 1944 
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Air Travel Not Ideal 


Two hitch-hikers were standing on a roadside waiting 
for a ride. 
— on your mind, buddy?” said the first hitch- 

er. 

“Oh nothing,” the other hitch-hiker replied, “except 
I was just wondering how we will ever be able to thumb 
a ride when people begin traveling by air.” 


eee 
Just Because 


“Why do you weep over the sorrows of people in 
whom you have no interest when you go to the theater?” 
asked the man. 

“I don’t know,” replied the woman. “Why do you 
cheer wildly when a man with whom you are not ac- 
quainted slides safely into second base?” 


In Large Doses 


Doctor: “Your husband must have absolute quiet. 
Here is some sleeping powder.” 
Wife: “How much do I give him?” 


at “You don’t give it to him, you take it your- 
self,” 


Tit for Tat 


Jim: “I think you’re the most beautiful girl in the 
world.” 


June: “Oh, you’d say so even if you didn’t think 


Jim: “Well, you’d think so, even if I didn’t say so, 
80 we're even.” 
eee 


Stamp on This 


Dumb Dora: “Is there a letter for me?” 
Postmaster: “‘What’s your name?” . 
Dumb Dora: “It’s on the envelope. Can’t you 
read?” 

eee 


Unexpected Definition 
Said the teacher: “A tyrant is a ruler who is hated 
and feared. Now give me a sentence with the word in 


hy 
“The teacher struck the student with her tyrant,” 
ventured one boy. 
eee 


Patience 


During the first evening of a visit an elderly woman 
who had never seen the sea before was found intently 
watching the lighthouse. 

“What infinite patience sailors have,” she observed, 
noticing that she was no longer alone. 

“Why?” asked her daughter. 

“Well,” she replied, “the wind has blown that light 
out 38 times since I’ve been watching, and each time 
they relighted it.” 
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Sounds Reasonable 


Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on the high- 
way. The car behind crashed into the truck and its 
owner sued the Irishman. 

“Why didn’t you hold out your hand?” the judge 
asked Pat. 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he couldn’t see the 
truck, how in hivin’s name could he see my hand?” 


e coe © 
Candid 


“Have you any children, Mr. Smith?” 
“Yes, three daughters.” 

“Do they live at home with you?” 
“No, not a one of them is married yet.” 


eee 
Helen Knew 


Teacher: “James, have you whispered while I was 
out of the room?” 

James: “Only wunst, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Helen, should James say ‘wunst’?” 


Helen: ‘‘No, ma’am, he should say ‘twicet’. 
eee 
Dangerous Crash 


He and she were driving alone on one of the local 
streets. “Is it dangerous,” inquired the sweet young 
thing, “to drive with one hand?” 

“Oh, you bet,” came the quick reply. “More than 
one fellow has run into a church doing it.” 


<2 + 2 
Teethless 


An old gentleman was fussing around in the dark on 
the floor of a nearby theater. Finally a lady asked him 
what he had lost. 

“A chocolate caramel,” replied the gentleman. 

“All that fuss over a piece of candy?” said the lady 
in a disgusted voice. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman. “My teeth are in it.” 


eee 
No Bank, Lady 


A woman riding a trolley car was anxious not to pass 
her destination. She poked the conductor with her 
umbrella. “Is that the First National Bank?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the conductor, “that’s my 
stomach.” 

eee 


Now It Can Be Told 


The fellow came to in a hospital, swathed in band- 
ages. He asked his visiting buddy what had happened. 

“Well, remember the party last night? You were 
betting ten to one that you could fly out of the second- 
story window, fly around the building, and fly in the 
window again,” replied his friend. 

“Why didn’t you stop me?” 

“Stop you? I had ten bucks on you.” 
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For your first 
course in business 


The following are just a few of 
the more than 7,000 school 
systems using GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS: 


Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
Seattle 

San Francisco 
Columbus 
Wilmington 
St. Louis 
Dayton 
Savannah 
Montgomery 
Greensboro 
Atlanta 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 
(1944 Copyright) 





GENERAL BUSINESS has grown steadily and rapidly in popularity through a 
series of four editions. It has established a definite leadership in this field, be- 
cause it appeals to students as well as teachers and administrators. It provides 
the general business training that should be understood by everyone. Usually 
this book is so popular that secondhand books are seldom available. Students 
and parents usually want to keep GENERAL BUSINESS for the family library. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester volume with workbooks, 
tests, and optional practice sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


May, 1946 413 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 37, with M. S. degree and 12 years’ experience 
teaching business courses in high school, business col- 
lege, and senior college, desires position in senior college 
teaching courses in principles of accounting, inter- 
mediate accounting, economics, business English, or 
stenography and allied subjects. Has had business ex- 

rience. References are excellent. Available in Septem- 

. Address, No. 197. 





Lady, with Master’s degree in commerce and 12 years’ 
experience teaching Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and 
secretarial studies, desires ition in either a business 
school or college starting about June 15. Good person- 
ality; excellent references. Can also teach the Comp- 
temeter. Address, No. 198. 





Man, with A. B. degree and 20 years’ teaching experi- 
ence in public and private schools, desires summer or 
permanent administrative or teaching position in high 
school or college. Can teach all business subjects. Has 
had two years’ office experience, principal of high school 
for six years, principal of adult education classes, co- 
gd of co-operative office training classes. Address, 

0. q 





Veteran, 33, eagerly looking forward to returning to 
life work. Has two degrees in commercial education and 
has had 10 years’ experience with public and private 
schools. Can teach bookkeeping, Greg¢ shorthand, busi- 
ness machines, and all allied subjects. Eastern states 
preferred. Address, No. 200. 





Woman with outstanding personality desires college 
position for the summer. Would consider permanent 
position. Can teach all business subjects, psychology, 
guidance, or social science. Has B. S., B. C, S., and M. A. 
degrees, together with additional graduate work. Popular 
speaker. World travel. Address, No. 201. 





Woman desires connection with reputable business 
college or moderately large high school. Has B. A. degree 
and a year of postgraduate work. Has had several years’ 
experience in business college and high school teaching; 
also, office work and personnel work. Is able to teach 
Gregg and Thomas shorthand, typewriting, English, 
office practice, Comptometry, and elementary account- 
ing. Available June 10 or September 1. Address, No. 202. 





Registrar with many years of experience wishes to 
connect with good business college. (No teaching.) 
Have a program for high schools which brings in many 
ag 3 . Middle-aged; married; good dresser. Address, 

o. b 





Commercial teacher with two years’ experience would 
like ition in New York State or vicinity in a private or 
public high school or a business college. Address, No. 220. 





Veteran, commercial teacher with 7 years’ experience, 
desires position in a fair-sized business college or high 
school. Has A. B. degree and life certificate in Indiana. 
Prefers Midwestern states. Can teach physical education 
and social studies. Available September 1 or for summer 
teaching. Address, No. 221. 





Woman teacher of accounting, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and allied subjects desires ition in a high school 
in Alabama. Has had public school and business school 
experience. Address, No. 222. 





Teacher of shorthand and typewriting desires posi- 
tion. Has had 15 years’ teaching experience. Would also 
like to manage a school. Managed own school up to 
a soon. Best of references. Address, 
io. > 
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Young woman with several years’ teaching experience 
in accounting, Gregg shorthand, and allied subjects 
desires position. Available June 1. Address, No. 225. 





Experienced commercial teacher holding college de- 
gree wishes to form partnership with a capable, trust- 
worthy gentleman in opening a commercial school in 
the Gulf Coast section. Address, No. 226 





Woman, 38, graduate of a college of commerce, de- 
sires a summer position and will consider a permanent 
position. Can teach courses in business administration, 
economics, law, accounting, and secretarial science. 
Has had 20 years’ teaching experience. Now teaching in 
a college which is a member of the Southern Association. 
Address, No. 227. 





Woman desires college position teaching Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and other commercial 
subjects in summer term. Has the A. D. and M. A. de- 
grees in commercial from Colorado College of Education. 
Has had fifteen years’ experience in high school teaching 
these subjects. Can also teach methods courses in these 
subjects. Address, No. 228. 





Veteran of World War I, with 19 years’ teaching ex- 
perience in public high school of New York State, desires 
teaching position in business subjects. Because of son’s 
health must seek a climate having mild winters, prefer- 
ably Arizona or California. Has B. S. degree ir. com- 
merce. Available September 1. Address, No. 232. 





Man teacher, with three degrees and public account- 
ant’s certificate, several years of actual bookkeeping and 
secretarial experience, and 16 years of teaching experi- 
ence, desires position with a reputable business college, 

unior college, or senior college. Is especially well quali- 
ed to teach accounting, business law, business English, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Address, No. 233. 





Registrar, successful record, promotional work, and 
capable school manager seeks connection with or without 
investment. Address, No. 234. 





Woman with Ohio life certificate desires position 
teaching commercial subjects in a high school. Has 
had 6 years’ experience teaching in northwest Ohio, 
1 year in Michigan, as well as varied office experience. 
Address, No. 235. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A young lady with degree and experience 
in teaching business college subjects to serve as principal 
of a well-established, progressive business college located 
in the South. Address, No. 203. 





WANTED: Male teacher, 25-30, for bookkeeping, busi- 
ness mathematics, business law, and associated subjects. 
Ex-serviceman preferred. School located in western 
Pennsylvania city of 100,000. Give age and salary ex- 
esnel An excellent sopercunity for a man desiring to 
make the business school field his life work. Address, 
No. 204. 





WANTED: Two teachers for summer in southern 
California business college. Fine opportunity to visit 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, the various beaches, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, the deserts, the mountains, and enjoy 
all the recreations afforded. Remuneration: board and 
room in home of owner. Address, No. 205. 





WANTED: Man under 40 qualified to teach higher 
accounting and related subjects or sales and advertising. 
Must have college degree and be able to qualify under the 
New York State Regents. Substantial salary and perma- 
nent tion to the right man. Duties to commence 
July 15 or September 15. Address, No. 206. 
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WANTED: Young woman with successful teaching or 
business experience for a permanent position teaching 
shorthand and typewriting. Must have college degree 
and qualify under the New York State Regents. Duties 
to begin on July 15 or September 15. Address, No. 207. 





WANTED: Woman commercial teacher for long- 
established New York City secretarial school. State edu- 
cation, experience, subjects qualified to teach, and 
oe sere. Position open in September. Address, 

o. b : 





WANTED: Woman with private school public rela- 
tions and vocational counseling experience. School 
located in New York City. Give full particulars, including 
salary expected. Address, No. 209. 





WANTED: Man and wife to teach standard subjects 
in private business college. Long established; excellent 
reputation; located in northern Illinois. Might consider 
selling interest later. Address, No. 210. 





WANTED: Beginning September, male accounting 
teacher-solicitor for large school in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Permanent position; good salary. Write qualifica- 
tions and salary desired. Address, 211. 





WANTED: Progressive teacher of business subjects 
for established business school in New England. Please 
give age, qualifications, experience, and salary in first 
letter. Address, 212. 





Owner of several business colleges will need several 
teachers of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, stenography, and related subjects. Three 
positions will be principalships of departments. Vacan- 
cies in June and September. Good salaries. All positions 
with permanent contract. Address, No. 213. 





WANTED: Commercial art teacher. Fully qualified 
man or woman to establish and direct a commercial art 
department in highly reputable business college on a 
salary-commission basis. School will furnish quarters, 
equipment, and advertising. University-cultural city of 
25,000 population; no competition. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Outline qualifications in letter. Address, No. 229. 





WANTED: Instructor, preferably a woman, who can 
teach penmanship. Prefer an instructor who can also 
teach such subjects as accounting and mathematics, 
— penmanship is the most important. Address, 

0. 230. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a two- or three-teacher school. 
Prefer the East or South. Must be good. Address, No. 214. 





WANTED: To buy business school now in operation. 
100-200 students. Send all information as to equipment, 
courses taught, etc. All replies treated with the utmost 
confidence. Address, No. 215. 





WANTED: To buy a trailer which will sleep four 
a. Reason is health of family. Please help. Address, 
o. . 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Private school located in city of 95,000 
population. No competition. Has been in operation 
over 65 years. Capacity enrollment at present. Approved 
for veterans training. Priced right for immediate sale. 
Address, No. 216. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial school with yearly income in 
excess of $30,000. Long-established business reputation. 
Approved for G. I. instruction. Complete modern 
furnishings and equipment. Low rent. Can take care of 
300 day students and 1,000 evening students. Present 
enrollment 400. Has 56 practically new typewriters and 
50 other business machines, including Mimeograph and 
adding machine. Price $10,000 cash, balance on easy 
terms. Allowance for full cash. Other responsibilities 
require owner’s time. Address, No. 217. 





FOR SALE: Reputable and well-established business 
school in Southwestern city with ‘population of about 
17,000. Will sell at reasonable price and give immediate 
possession. Owner has other interests. School is a charter 
member of National Council of Business Schools and 
approved for training G. I. students. Address, No. 218. 


May, 1946 








FOR SALE: Old, established business school in 
Nebraska. Fine surrounding territory; no competition. 
Fully equipped for 500 day students. Approved for G. I. 
instruction. Excellent reputation acquired throu: 63 
years of successful operation with only two ents. 
Address, No. 223. 








Northwestern Summer Conference 


On June 28 the second annual conference 
in business education will be held on the 
campus of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The theme will be “‘Reconver- 
sion Goals of Business Education.” The 
following speakers will appear on the morn- 
ing program: “A Look at the Record”— 
Benjamin R. Haynes, professor of business 
education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association; ““The 
Generalist Looks at the Business Teacher” — 
S. A. Hamrin, professor of education, North- 
western University; “The Businessman’s 
Challenge”—Joseph B. Fitzer, manager of 
training division, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

During the afternoon there will be two 
separate discussion groups as follows: 

“Reconversion Goals — Basic Business 
Education”—chairman, Albert C. Fries, 
director of business education, Northwestern 
University; speaker, W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of THe BALANCE SHEET, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; leader, Ray G. Price, director of busi- 
ness education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Reconversion Goals — Vocational Busi- 
ness Education” — chairman, Russell N. 
Cansler, assistant professor of secretarial 
science, Northwestern University; speaker, 
Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial 
education, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; leader, Bernard F. Baker, 
supervisor of vocational business education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


EI Paso Meeting 


The commercial section of the Trans- 
Pecos Texas State Teachers Association held 
a meeting in El] Paso on March 14-16. B. W. 
Quinn of Luther Burbank Technical High 
School, San Antonio, and G. W. Kopp of 
South-Western Publishing Company, Dallas, 
spoke on the program. 

The new chairman of the commercial 
section is R. V. Mahan, Technical Institute, 
E] Paso; vice-chairman is Mrs. Zoe Whitting- 
ham, Ysleta High School, Ysleta; and secre- 
tary is Louise Green, El] Paso High School, 
El Paso, and Bowie High School, Bowie. 
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New Department Head at Peabody College 


Theodore Woodward 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has recently been 
appointed in charge of 
business teacher training 
at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He 
holds the rank of asso- 
ciate professor of busi- 
ness education. 

Before going to Pea- 
body College, Mr. Wood- 
ward was serving as 
co-ordinator in the de- 
partment of guidance and 
child accounting in Pitts- 











T. Woodward 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


vania. Previous to that time he was a 
commercial teacher in Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Woodward is a graduate of Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He obtained his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where 
he has also done some work toward a Doc- 
tor’s degree. He has also studied at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; and Cambridge University 
in England. 

On March 25 Mr. Woodward began his 
new work at the beginning of the spring 
quarter. He will also have charge of the 
summer program. 

e * 


Bryant College Expands 


Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
has started construction of a new building, 
140 feet by 25 feet, which will be finished in 
time to care for 300 additional students in 
September. 

The College at this time has an enrollment 
of 1,000 day students, 400 night students, 
and an advance enrollment of nearly 1,000 
more, most of whom are veterans. 

When the new building is completed, 
Bryant College will have a total of twelve 
buildings on its campus, six of which are 
devoted to instructional purposes and the 
remainder for dormitory use. Students are 
now in attendance from thirty states and 
several foreign countries, including Iceland, 
Panama Canal Zone, Cuba, and Norway. 

The faculty of Bryant College has recently 
been augmented with twenty additional 
teachers. 
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Pennsylvania Vocational Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
will hold its annual summer conference 
June 26-29 at the beautiful summer resort, 
Eaglesmere, which is located in the moun- 
tains of Sullivan County. 


The theme of the conference will be 
“Retooling,” and all phases of the voca- 
tional and business field will be covered. 
Adam Brucher, P. V. A. vice-president for 
business education is setting up an interest- 
ing program. 

” * * 


Boston Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
recently celebrated its fourth installation 
dinner at the Boston University Graduate 
Women’s Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The outgoing president, Dorothy M. Mur- 
phy, High School, Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
presided as chairman. The incoming presi- 
dent, Charles M. Sparkes, department of 
school and college relations, Boston Uni- 
versity, was toastmaster. Speakers included 
the sponsors, Professor Atlee L. Percy and 
Paul L. Salsgiver. Professor Percy presided 
at the impressive installation ceremony and 
extended greetings. Professor Salsgiver was 
well qualified to discuss the activities, having 
served as a lieutenant colonel in the informa- 
tion and educational divisions of the United 
States Army, aiding in the preparation of 
courses for the Armed Forces Institute in 
this country and aiding in establishing the 
Army education program in the European 
Theater. 


The outgoing officers who served for a 
year and a half include: president, Dorothy 
M. Murphy; vice-president, Charles M. 
Sparkes; recording secretary, Ruth Chandler, 
High School, Dedham, Massachusetts; corre- 
sponding secretary, Williamina MacBrayne, 
High School, Medford, Massachusetts; treas- 
urer, Helen Burns, Boston; historian, Edna 
Morrison, High School, Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts; editor, Gertrude Roughsedge, High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts. 

The incoming officers for a year period in- 
clude: president, Charles M. Sparkes; vice- 
president, Williamina MacBrayne; corre- 
sponding secretary, Catherine Jennings, 
High School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts; 
recording secretary, Rose Farese, Milford, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, Charles H. LaDue, 
Babson’s Reports, Wellesley, Massachusetts; 
historian, Ethel Moulton, Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts; editor, Mrs. Thomas Maybury, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 


CZABALANCE SHEET} = * 


By J. H. DODD 
Third Edition — Formerly INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


This new edition of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is now published 
under the title of APPLIED ECONOMICS. A new title is used because of 


the stronger emphasis on the application of the principles of economics. 


In this book your students will really see economics in action. It provides 
a thorough coverage of all the important principles of economics, but 
these are presented as more than theories. The student is shown how he, 
as an individual, is affected by economic forces and how society, as a 


group, is affected by these forces. 


The book is rich in content and is up to date in every detail. It includes 
numerous photographs, charts, and diagrams that are used as visual aids. 
With the textbook you can obtain an interesting workbook and a series of 


objective achievement tests, including a final examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 


For a comprehensive course in filing, you can obtain materials that com- 
bine both principles and practice. These cover all important indexing 
and filing rules and systems together with a laboratory practice outfit in- 
volving card and correspondence indexing and filing. It is arranged 


for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction. 


The BUSINESS FILING textbook is clothbound. It 
presents all the indexing and filing rules and systems 
with illustrations of filing materials and equipment. 


Following is the table of contents of the textbook: 


I The Nature of Filing 

II Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 
III Rules for Alphabetic Indexing (Concluded) 
IV Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 





V Alphabetic Correspondence Filing Procedure 
VI Types of Alphabetic Filing Systems 
VII Numeric Filing 
VIII Subject Filing 
IX Geographic Filing 
X Charge and Follow-up Methods 
XI Transfer Methods 
XII Filing Special Types of Records 
XIII Card Systems dent gets practice in inspect- 
XIV Establishing and Maintaining Filing Systems ing, indexing, coding, cross 














The laboratory practice outfit 


is illustrated below. Shea stu- 


referencing, sorting, and fil- 





; ; ing. All the necessary ma- 
Final Examination: Teachers can also 


obtain a final examination for BUSINESS 
FILING. The final examination is sold in sets 
of six at a list price of 12 cents, subject to 
the usual school discount. 


terials are included. 





South-Western panera Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Educati 
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